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WHAT IS WRONG WITH OULD IRELAND? 

dominion was on the verge of extinc- sword, left a scar on Irish memories 
tion. It was left to Henry the which has not yet been effaced. 

Eighth and his successors to spread The settlement which followed did 
the English dominion over the rest of not entirely annihilate the Irish 
Ireland. He began by taking the title people, but it left them with only a 

T , , . , , 1 • of Kin g °* Ireland and instituting third of Irish land, where, before the 

here have been over a hundred crimes organised in England by land forfeiture and colonisation. Rebellion of 1646/thev had possessed 

Irish gangs during the last few months, and it is a pitiful story, Xhis led to rebellion and insurrec- two-thirds. The reigns' of the restored 

a bitter example of the fact that Ireland, badly governed for so tions. In Elizabeth’s reign Tyrone, Stuarts did them no good.' Irish ships 

who was in the pay of Philip of Spain, were excluded from the benefits of 
was the Irish leader. The Earl of. navigation Acts, the importation of 
Essex was sent against him and failed; Irish livestock and meat to England 
and afterwards the English colonisa- was forbidden, 
tion began in earnest. The Battle of the Boyne 

A brief period of good •government The next blow to fall on Ireland 

began in the next reign, when followed the intervention of the Irish 

Wentworth, Lord Strafford, was sent Roman Catholics on the side of James 
there as Lord Deputy. Ireland was the Second after William the Third 
then; two centuries behind England had come to .the throne. James and 
in material progress and civilisation, his adherents were defeated at the 
He gave education to a land without Battle of the Boyne, and while James 
schools, and began .with the ignorant fled the Irish paid. During the reigns 
clergy. He restored the property of of William and of Anne Irish Roman 
the Church, taking it back from lords Catholics were harassed in the pos- 
who had stolen it. He remitted fines, session of their property, the education 
But, above all, he saw that the of their children, and the exercise of 
difficulty then, as always, was the their religion. Even the export of 
poverty of the Irish people. manufactured wool was forbidden. 

He cleared the sea of pirates, he British difficulties with America 
started the manufacture of linen, he proved Ireland’s opportunity, and at 
reformed the Customs, he planted the end of a dreary eighteenth century 
Crown lands with farms. This period Irish patriots lifted up their heads 
of genuine prosperity came to an end again, demanding citizen rights. Pitt’s 
.with the civil war between King and attempted reforms were abandoned. 
Commonwealth in England. In Ire- but though an Irish Parliament 
land rebels and royalists made common -restored the franchise to Roman 
cause, and dearly the Irish paid for Catholics rebellion again raised its 
their misguided • loyalty. Cromwell head. It was crushed at Vinegar Hill, 
himself went to Ireland and put down • and Great Britain passed an Act of 
a rebellion with unexampled severity. Union with unwilling Ireland. That 
His siege of Drogheda/which was was. at the beginning of the 19th 
sacked, and its garrison put to the century, which had a melancholy 


Ireland °hates England more than when the Normans came. They in- 
Ulster, for, though it wants to embrace vaded Ireland, and Henry the Second, 
Ulster, it wants still more to cut loose after Becket s murder, went there to 
from England. If we want an explana- compel the submission of its native 
tion of this it must be sought in kings. John, the wickedest monarch 
history. England treated Ireland England ever endured, had himself 
abominably in the past, and Ireland crowned Lord, of Ireland, though the 
can neither forget nor forgive. Possibly English with difficulty maintained 
many thousands of Irish people do not their ground round Dublin, 
read history, and their memories are Edward the Third began the first 
chiefly stirred by the .memory of oppression of Ireland by law. The 
Cromwell, or what William of Orange Statute of Kilkenny, intended to pre- 
did against them. But there is just vent the assimilation of English barons 
cause for Irish resentment in injuries with their Irish neighbours, forbade 
inflicted on them for century after intermarriage, or the use by the English 
century from Henry the Second to of the Irish language, customs, or man- 
Queen Victoria. Weighed in the scales ners. The poorer. Irish could not graze 
of history, the balance of efforts to their cattle on commons without the 
redress them since Mr Gladstone’s consent of their overlords. 

Home Rule Bill is rather small. Between Edward the Third and 

Ireland was a cultured country while Henry the Seventh Ireland was almost 
much of England was barbarian. It entirely neglected, and the English 



long, is not aoie to govern nerseu 
calmly and sanely now that she has 
the opportunit}’. 

John Bull’s other Island never seems 
able to agree with him. Whatever he 
does is never right, till, to John Bull’s 
puzzlement, it is borne in on him that 
the Irish positively dislike him. 

He must wonder why. The English¬ 
man does not hate the Irishman. On 
the contrary, he likes him, because the 
Irishmen or Irishwomen who come 
to live in England are such likeable 
and charming people, and often, by 
their native ability, have served and 
do serve the country and the Empire 
well. Apart from that, English people 
generally think of the Irishman at 
home as a humorous fellow with a 
most amusing way of saying and doing 
most unexpected things. All the x story¬ 
tellers from Charles Lever to our own 
day tell-the same tale ; only in some of 
the later ones peeps out now and then 
a hint of hate. In the Irish newspapers 
there is no concealment. Anyone who, 
like ourselves, reads the Irish news- - 
papers regularly, especially those of 
Southern Ireland, will be forced to 
admit that he never finds a kindly 
word about England in them. 

The Ulster Problem 

But there are plenty of words of 
another kind. Nothing England can 
do is right. The grievance at the 
moment is that England prevents 
Ulster from joining the rest of the 
country to become a United Ireland. 
Ulster, much more Scottish than Irish, 
does not want this happy union, and 
so Irish resentment, which began ex¬ 
pressing itself by throwing bombs in 
Belfast, now scatters them in England, 

Tt mieffit be said that Southern 



was a missionary 
its sister island. 


of Christianity to 
All this was changed 


The Country That Cannot 
Forget and Will Not Forgive 
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FRANCE TODAY 

By an American 

The American Ambassador in Paris has 
been speaking at a Joan of Arc anniversary, 
and we take this from what lie said. 

I have never seen a people face danger 
more admirably than the French today. 
From one end of this country to the 
other there is no one who desires war. 
There is no hatred. There is no coveting 
of the possessions of other peoples. 
There is only a wish to live and to let 
live in peace. 

Beyond all friendly or allied material 
powers there are friendly and allied 
spiritual powers. At this' moment the 
strongest allies of France are the eternal 
truths. In every quarter of the earth 
the love of man for his home, his country, 
and his freedom is on the side of France 
because France is on its side. The soul 
of the Maid has always marched with 
each Frenchman in the hour of peril. 
Today her heart beats at the bottom of 
every French heart. 

The Dutch Doll at Christie's 

Among the pictures and the porcelain, 
the antique furniture and the old silver, 
the sculpture and the tapestries, the 
jewels and the miniatures which charit¬ 
able people sent to Christie’s for sale to 
swell Lord Baldwin’s Fund for Refugees 
was one gift less costly than all the rest. 

It was the doll which was sent to Lord 
Baldwin with a pathetic letter which we 
published a few weeks ago. 

There were many masterpieces of art 
at Christie’s sale, but the Dutch doll had 
something about it, as if it had been the 
Academy picture of the year, though 
indeed it was much more attractive than 
some of the pictures in the Academy! 


The King the Whole 

World Loves 
He is One of Us 


Two Boys 
From Vienna 

HTiie Editor has been able to 
guarantee the £ioo required 
for bringing the two Vienna boys 
to England, and a statement will 
be made in due course as to the 
subscriptions received from CN 
readers and the steps being taken 
for the future of the boys. 


TV/hat Canadians will remember 
** longest' about the King is that 
" he was one of us." That is the mes¬ 
sage they will send with him to speed 
him on his way to the United States. 

The States has already some inkling 
of the fact (which is no news to us), 
for they sent some members of .their 
most representative institution, the 
Press, to attend the reception the 
King gave to newspaper men. One 
of them tells what he said to the King 
and what the King said to him. Both 
conversations are important. 

Said the King to .George Dixon : 
" I suppose you've been working 
pretty hard." And said George Dixon 
to King George : " So have you, but 
you’re still in the ring, and still 
punching." After this boxing meta¬ 
phor the reporter turned to see Queen 
Elizabeth's outstretched hand. He 
hastily took it and rattled out who he 
was. "I thought it must be some¬ 
thing like that," said the Queen ; " I 
was sure your name was George." 
But Dixon now says he is Sir George, 
K C M G and O M. 

It was like that with everybody, 
"Come one, come all." There were 
the old soldiers. One of them, an old 
farmer, grasped the right hand of the 


King with one hand and the left hand 
of the Queen with the other, and tears 
ran down his cheeks as he declared 
he would fight for them again. Then 
there were the maimed and the halt 
and the blind among those Canadian 
soldiers who had fought for them. 
The King and Queen would not allow 
that any of them should be passed by. 

To one of them, blind in both eyes,’ 
the Queen talked long, with tears in 
her own beautiful eyes, for he had 
been born at Glamis. 

The children, too, will not forget, 
and least of all the lad who met the 
King and Queen when they had left 
their car and gone for a quiet stroll 
alone in the country. On ‘their way 
they came to a boy who gazed wide- 
eyed at them but did not know them. 

" Do you know who this is ? " asked 
the Queen, blithely ; “ it is the King." 
The boy stepped back a step or two, 
took off his hat, and swept a low 
bow towards* their Majesties ; then 
like a flash he turned, and ran as fast 
as his legs would carry him, back 
down the lane to the farmhouse, to tell 
Mother . 

We like to tell this little tale, for it 
will be told in fifty years to the boy’s 
own grandchildren. 


The Queen's Village 

STORY OF ST PAUL’S WALDEN 


Five Men & a Sinking Ship 

There was a thrilling adventure off 
the island of Skye the other day when 
five exhausted men appeared in the 
Highland village of Glen Brittle, their 
vessel wrecked on a reef six miles away. 

The young skipper leapt into the sea 
as the ship went down, and swam with a 
rope to the first of a group of reefs 
between ship and shore, the other end 
of the life-line being tied to the mast. 

He hauled the crew up to the reef one 
by one, and then, swimming from reef to 
reef, each man at last reached shore. 

The Man Who Ran Away 

For months the, Nottingham police 
Have been searching for a man. 

A good description of him was cir¬ 
culated to the police of the surrounding 
places, but up to the other day the 
wanted man succeeded in eluding the 
alert police. We can all be glad that at 
last they have found him. 

He is a canal boatman called Eli 
Nixon, and was charged with running 
away without giving his name after 
having saved a four-year-old girl from 
drowning in the canal. He has done 
a similar thing 21 times in 30 years. 

Halfway Quebec 

It is remarkable to remember that 
when the King and Queen reached 
Quebec they were only half way on 
their great journey from London to 
Vancouver. 


The Queen’s village has been in the 
news ; it was there that the King and 
Queen in Canada rang up the Princesses 
■last week and had a ch^t with them.' 

Ct Paul's Walden, the Queen's 
^ village, is a proud little place in 
Hertfordshire with a distinction never 
dreamed of when our century began. 
As long as we live we must remember 
the 4th of August as a tragic day, the 
day of the beginning of the Great War; 
but it was on the last 4th of August in 
the 19th century that the. church bells 
here were ringing for a happy event 
with a significance that none could 
have imagined then. 

A little daughter was born at the 
great house of Walden Bury to the 
Earl and Countess of Strathmore. 
One daughter had been born to them 
18 years before, Violet Hyacinth 
Bowes-Lyon. She lived here through 
her happy childhood, a girl as beautiful 
as the flowers that inspired her name, 
and when she was eleven, in 1893, they 
laid her in a grave in this churchyard, 
setting a tablet in the church showing 
two figures holding a wreath. 

Seven years passed, and there was 
born in this same' house another 
daughter, Elizabeth Angela. Mar¬ 
guerite. She too grew up here through 
her happy childhood, baptised at the 
same font as her sister, kneeling in 
this little church to say her. childish 
prayers, riding her pony through the 
long avenue that leads to the church 
from her father's house. “ Lord bless 
you, I can see her now," said one of 
the old villagers, “ galloping across 
with the groom behind all out of 
breath, and her laughing." 


There wa's a sad day in her life in 
1930 when she stood by the grave of 
the sister she had never known and 
saw her brother John laid there to 
rest. But seven years before that 
there had been a happy day when she 
married the Duke of York, and in 
seven years to come there was to be 
a day of dazzling glory, for Elizabeth 
Angela Marguerite Bowes-Lyon was 
crowned in Westminster Abbey Oueen 
of England. One brother and sister 
from the great house at the end of the 
avenue lie in this churchyard, one 
brother and sister remain, the Honour¬ 
able David Bowes-Lyon, friend of this 
village, and Oueen Elizabeth, who has 
unveiled a tablet recording .the fact 
that in this parish she was born, and 
in this church was baptised and 
worshipped. 

The church (to which the Princesses 
went last week) stands with the 
cottages about it on high ground, 
approached by a long avenue of great 
trees from the hamlet of Whitwell on 
the borders of the River Maran. The 
village has two fine parks, Stagenhoe, 
with 130 acres crossed by avenues of 
limes and chestnuts and adorned with 
a lake, and Walden Bury, with its 
avenue; The church is 600 years old, 
with a bold square tower and a lofty 
nave ; there is a stone coffin in the 
shadow of the tower ; the gravestone 
of John Bowes-Lyon; another with 
an aeroplane carved on it in memory 
of Rodney Clarkson ; and a cross with 
a Calvary in memory of Tristram 
Valentine, a vicar here, the cross being 
the last work designed by the famous 
architect G.' F. Bodley. 


Little News Reel 

Altrincham has made an earl and a 
tailor its first freemen, Lord Stamford 
and Mr James Tadman. 

Salford has just sent 1200 children 
for a day in the Lake Country. 

The East End Mission acknowledges 
a donation from a C N reader. 

Two hairs found on a car at Leicester 
were the means of convicting a motorist 
who failed to stop after injuring a man 

The Shaftesbury Society, which has 
nearly 6 oqo voluntary workers, main¬ 
tains six seaside homes and two camps, 
gives 35,000 children a day in the 
country every year, and last year gave 
10,000 children a fortnight’s holiday. 

Two refugees, Mr and Mrs Jacob 
Gidion, have celebrated their golden 
wedding in Manchester. 

The Safety 'First Association is con¬ 
sidering the possibility of awarding 
proficiency badges to young cyclists. 

An increased demand for Welsh tin¬ 
plates means that 28 tin-plate mills 
which have been idle for years are to 
open again. 

The Old Gun 

There was a great to-do in the in¬ 
dustrial town of Windsor, Ontario, just 
before the royal visit. A salute had to 
be fired, and the town had no cannon. 

They telephoned to Detroit, a few 
miles away across the border, but all 
Detroit had in its armouries were rifles. 
At last Windsor discovered that London, 
three counties over, had a field piece 
of the South African War to lend. 

THINGS SEEN 

Flowers which bloomed ten years ago 
preserved in ice in Sydney. 

A robin’s nest in a joiner’s toolbag 
at Dalton-on-Tees. 

A hen sitting on a main road in Wales 
surrounded by eight ducks. 

A rat killing a rabbit at the mouth of 
its hole. 

Three brothers too tall for the 
recruiting sergeant's scale at Wavertree. 

THINGS SAID 

This country will reason with anyone : 
reasonable, and will resist anyone who 
bullies his neighbour. Lord Baldwin 

Without freedom there can be no 
enduring peace, and without peace there ‘ 
can be no enduring freedom. 

King George 

Judge : There is a man at the back 
of the court with his hat on. 

Usher : It is a lady, my lord. 

The spirit of man still holds the candle 
of the Lord. Let us see that no draught 
can ever blow it out. . - Lady Oxford 

There is no litter in the World’s Fair. 

Mr John Gloag 

We are in the darkness before the 
dawn of a vast educational thrust. 

Mr H. G. Wells 

You cannot begin to understand the 
Englishman until you try to realise 
the impression left on him generation 
after generation by the English Bible. 

Lord Baldwin 

There must be an end to the attempt 
to substitute the threat of arms for fair 
discussion. Mr Cordell Hull 

THE BROADCASTER 

^ supply of refugee nurses is filling 
many gaps in our hospital services. 
'Y’he Friends of the Lake District have 
saved Ullswater from pollution. 
J^ondon firemen’s working week is' 
likely to be shortened by 12 hours. 
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Plane and Lion *■ Looking Out From Worcestershire Beacon * Trumpeters 



On the Malvern Hill3—On the highest point of the Malvern Hills, known as Worcestershire Beacon, is this pedestal, on which is mounted a bronze plate 
engraved with a map of the surrounding country within a radius of 66 miles. The view from this height of 1395 feet extends over many counties 



Wings Over Whipsnade—One of the new De Havilland Moth Minors flying 
over the great figure of a lion cut in the hillside near the Whipsnade Zoo 


Trumneters on Parade—Roval Horse Artillerv trumneters who 
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The King and Queen Are Here This Week 



A rugged scene in Jasper National Park in Alberta—The Ramparts Range and Tonquin Valley 


The Union Jack What is Wrong With Ould Ireland ? 

of hate for at least another generation. 
It is one of the ironies of modern history 
that the man who did so much to 
popularise the Empire was the man 
who drove Ireland out of it. 

Ireland has her Parliament again, 
however, yet she is not satisfied. The 
Irish seem always to be crying for the 
moon, but two things they really want. 
They want good government, which 
England so long failed to give them 
and which they cannot give themselves 
(as witness the present muddle in 
agriculture, industry, railways, and 
the lot of the common people) ; and 
they want more than all the power to 
forget the past 

That unhappy past rises up against 
England and all she tries to do; but it 
rises up against Ireland as well. It is 
a poison, and is industriously spread 
like mustard gas by the majority of 
Irishmen who can wield a poison pen, 
or can employ to good effect a 
venomous tongue. 

It is of more effect than the wrongs 
of Ireland's diminishing population, 
still shrinking by the emigration of 
young men and women who will not 
live there in poverty. If Ireland would 
but forget the old unhappy far-off 
things, and turn a friendly gaze to 
poor old England, then we should not 
have to hear again so much of poor 
ould Ireland. 

Poor old Ireland is behind the times. 
If she would but forgive England for 
the wrongs of the past she would at 
long last be well on the way to put 
things right. 


of Old England 

The Admiralty has courteously. but 
firmly refused the application of the 
Sussex master mariners to have restored 
to them and their fellows of the sea 
the right to carry the Union Jack on 
their ships. 

This decision follows an agitation 
which has lasted a long time, and no 
doubt many people will be under the 
impression that the Admiralty has 
been a little churlish. There could not 
be a greater mistake. It would be as 
reasonable to ask that field-marshals 
should use tlic uniforms of admirals, 
and admirals the uniforms of field- 
marshals. 

The right to wear the Union flag 
on the staff at the bowsprit was con¬ 
ferred on ships of the Navy, not so much 
to exalt them above merchant ships 
as to identify them as units of the 
fighting fleet. The order dates from the 
time of Charles the Second, and was 
part of a scheme clearly assigning the 
rights of officers and their ships. 

The merchant ship performs service 
as indispensable in its way as that of 
the warship ; it brings us our supplies 
and is a vessel of peace. The Union 
Jack declares the warlike character of 
the vessel that carries it, and the 
merchant ship has no more right to it 
than a civilian has to the uniform of a 
policeman. 

New Wheat For Canada 

Every day letters pour into the 
offices of Canada’s Central Experimental 
Farm at Ottawa, all asking for supplies 
of the new wheat known as Regent. 

It fias been produced by Cereal 
Division officials at the Dominion Rust 
Research Laboratory in Winnipeg, and 
it is claimed to resist the serious disease 
of stem and leaf rust which in the past 
have played such havoc with crops 
almost ready for harvest. 

Regent, it is stated, also resists the 
disease known as smut. What is more, 
large quantities have been milled in 
England, and the tests have proved so 
satisfactory that Regent seems to be 
admirable 'from every point of view. 

At the moment about only 12,000 
bushels are available, but if the demand 
continues there should soon be hundreds 
of thousands of tons of it; and before 
long the Dominion may have vast 
acres of ripening Regent,' waving golden 
in the sunshine. 


Continued from page 1 

history of Irish discontent and murder¬ 
ous conspiracy. The century began 
with the destruction of the Irish 
-Parliament, and ended with the brave 
attempt by Mr Gladstone and his 
Liberal Government to restore it. 

There is a pathetic story of the last 
sitting of the Irish House of Commons 
at which the moment arrived on 
June 10, 1800, for the third reading of 
the Bill of Union between Britain and 
Ireland. Confused murmurs ran 
through the House, which was visibly 
affected. The Speaker rose slowly 
from his chair, but for a moment 
resumed his seat beforG he could per¬ 
form his duty, then he held up the 
Bill in silence, looked steadily round 
him on the last agony of the expiring 
Parliament, and repeated, " As many 
as are of opinion that this Bill do pass, 
say Aye; the contrary say No.” 
He seemed unable to speak, but at 
length proclaimed in a low voice, “ The 
Ayes have it ” One historian says 
that for an instant lie then stood statue¬ 
like, then indignantly, and with dis¬ 
gust, flung the Bill upon the table and 
sank into his chair exhausted. 

At the end of the last century the 
effort to.restore the Irish Parliament 
was the chief problem in Parliament 
for half a generation, and it is not to be 
doubted that had Mr Gladstone been 
allowed to have his way Ireland would 
now be a contented land. It was the 
Prime Minister's father, Mr Joseph 
Chamberlain, who defeated Home 
Rule and turned Ireland into a land 


Lifting the Top Off the Tower 


J ohannesburg’s town hall is to be 
rebuilt and greatly improved, a sum 
exceeding ^240,000 being spent on it. 

One of the most notable alterations 
contemplated is the lifting of the top 
part of the tower. The foundations are 
to be cut through, and the upper 
structure is then to be raised 33 feet. 
Two new storeys are to be built, and 
then the top will be replaced after having 
rested on huge jacks. It is a remarkable 
surgical operation, but we remember 


that it has been done before with a 
church tower at Alconbury in Hunting¬ 
donshire. Originally built in 1290, the 
spire remains as the 13 th century 
builders left it, while the tower on 
which it rests has been taken down and 
rebuilt. It was judged to be unsafe in 
1876 and was taken to pieces stone by 
stone from beneath the spire, which was 
left shored up in mid-air while the tower 
was put together again with the same 
materials, rising till it met the spirei 


Natal s Bird 
Lake 

Roosts For 12,000 

We hear of a bird sanctuary in 
Natal that is a lesson in creating 
beauty where ugliness was before. 

Near Maritzburg is a valley which was 
gashed with a disfiguring quarry when 
the city wanted building blocks. The 
city became imposing at the expense of 
the wooded valley, which became an 
eyesore, though eucalyptus, syringa, and 
mimosa tried to hide the gash. 

Then Nature took a hand to restore 
what man had disfigured. First she 
poured into the quarry the brooks and 
rills from the neighbouring hills till it 
was filled up. This was not very good 
for the trees which had found a footing 
in it and by its edges. They died and 
, held up withered arms of protest by the 
lakeside. 

But Nature knew what she was about. 
The skeleton trees made ideal roosting 
places for birds, and three years ago they 
found them and told their fellows. Now, 
from a distance of 20 miles round, 12,000 
birds come to roost there every night. 
White egrets are the chief supporters of 
this nightly immigration. A lovely sight 
they make as they come in flocks and 
skeins and arrow-headed formations out¬ 
lined against the sunset sky; and not 
snowy winged egrets alone, but the blue- 
grey cranes, herons, ibis, and wild duck. 

The Flashing Kingfisher 

Having come to visit,. many have 
remained to dwell. O11 the banks of the 
new lake strut blue cranes, and wattled 
cranes and marabou storks. * In the 
reeds are quarrelsome moorhens, coot 
and teal, and now r and then the halcyon 
blue of a kingfisher flashes past. 

The tale of the new sanctuary’s 
acquired population is only half told. 
Winged geese have come to this pro¬ 
tected home. Four swans, strangers to 
the lake, lord over its surface. They 
come from Cookham. on Thames, a 
present from the King’s swan master. 
Ducks and ducklings swim cautiously in 
their wake. Sandpipers arc equally at 
home, strangely free from shyness. 

The water birds have passed the word 
to the birds of the trees, and golden 
weavers and red-feathcred finks nest in 
trees which offer more desirable resi¬ 
dences than mere roosting boughs. It 
is a lovely sight, a lovely place, now pro¬ 
tected by the Natal Government, and, 
because none may harm the birds, 
becoming more populous every year. 

The Parson and the Spider 

The Archdeacon of Wrexham has been 
delivering a little lecture to the church¬ 
wardens of certain Welsh churches in 
which he finds too much dust and too 
many cobwebs. 

Such conditions have not always been 
peculiar to the area Archdeacon Williams 
seems to have in mind ; according to 
Sir Archibald Geikie some of the re¬ 
moter Scottish churches used to suffer 
from similar neglect, so that the build¬ 
ings were rarely open to the air, and, 
undisturbed by cleaners, “ half-starved 
spiders preyed on half-starved flies.’ 1 

To one such old parish church in 
Caithness went a visiting parson, a 
worthy veteran from a distant parish. 
At the Sunday morning service he 
found the building ill-ventilated and 
very far from clean. 

To crown all, when he entered the 
pulpit for his sermon a spider, sus¬ 
pended from the roof by its long thread, 
swung to and fro in front of his face. 
It came against his lips and was blown 
vigorously away; but again it swung 
back, when with an indignant gesture the 
old man broke the web, exclaiming as 
he did so, “ My friends, this is the 
dirtiest kirk I ever was in ; I’m like to 
be poisoned by speeders I ” 
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60 HEROES 


Last year the names of 6o heroes were 
added to the Roll of the Carnegie’Trust, 
and 20 of these lost their lives as a result 
of their courageous action. The total 
number on the Roll is now 4238. 

Two bronze medallions, granted only 
for exceptional bravery, were awarded 
last year, and were given to the mother 
of Edward and James Letch, who died 
in their efforts to liberate the pilot of the 
aeroplane which crashed at Edmonton 
last September. The Trust also awarded 
her /100, for the chief purpose of the 
fund left by Andrew Carnegie is to grant 
pensions and allowances to injured 
heroes or their widows, children, or other 
dependants. Over £1 7,000 was spent in 
this way last year. 

FRAGMENTS OF SAXON ENGLAND 

While digging trenches at Barton-on- 
Humber, in Lincolnshire, workmen have 
come upon relics of Saxon England. 
Skeletons have been brought to light, 
and with them a number of articles, 
including a hanging bowl which may 
have hung in the old church of St Peter, 
one of the most venerable in the land. 
There was also a cylindrical box with a 
richly decorated lid, and a bead of a 
kind hitherto unknown. The remains 
have been taken to Hull Museum. 

LAKE TAUPO IS LOW 

New Zealand has had such a dry 
summer and autumn during recent 
months that the level of Lake Taupo 
has been lower than the oldest Maoris 
remember seeing it. 

It is New Zealand’s biggest lake, 
shaped very much like the map of 
Africa and occupying a big hollow in 
the centre of the North Island. South 
of it stand the snow-capped volcanoes 
which tower to a height of 9000 feet 
in New Zealand’s National Park. 

The level of Lake Taupo is important 
to New Zealanders, for the lake is the 
source of the Waikato River, which has 
been harnessed as it rushes through the 
gorge" at Arapuni, providing electricity 
for half a million people. 

A BRAVE BOY BRIGADER 

A brave deed at Col lace in Perthshire 
a few weeks ago has won for James 
Alexander the Cross for Heroism of the 
Boys Brigade. 

James, who is 15, was grooming a 
horse in a stable at Fairy Green Farm 
when the animal overturned a lamp and 
the hay on the floor was set alight. 
Only his mother and a young brother 
were at the farm at the time. Hearing 
liis shouts, they helped him in his 
attempts to put out the fire witli buckets 
of water. The flames, however, spread 
rapidly and soon the whole stable was 
ablaze. 

While his mother sent for the fire 
brigade, Janies unaided stood by the 
five horses, who were plunging madly 
in their terror. He succeeded in cutting 
the halters of two horses and led them to 
safety, but in trying to rescue a third 
liorse he was severely kicked, and was 
only able to escape through the blinding 
smoke just before the roof fell in. 

SEA CATS 

Octopi, locally known as sea cats at 
the Cape, are increasing steadily in Cape 
waters, where they can be seen crawling 
about the bottom of the sea when the 
water is clear. 

HE FELT THEM ALL 

For a long time a railway owned by 
the Government in Alaska has needed 
repairing. 

But somehow or other nothing would 
induce the Government to spend a 
penny on it until the Secretary of the 
Interior decided to have a ride on it and 
see wliat it was like. He did so, and 
when he got back he told the Ghamber 
of Commerce not to bother to send him 
any more letters complaining of the 
bumps in the railroad as he had felt 
them all! Needless to say, the railway 
is going to be repaired. 


The Millionth Chance 


W e often hear the expression a million 
chances to one, which means, of 
course, practically no chance at all. But 
sometimes the millionth chance comes. 

It was so not long ago, near Aschlers- 
ieben in Germany. A traveller who was 
setting out for South Germany settled 
back in a railway carriage as the train 
moved out of the station* and then, to 
his intense annoyance, discovered he had 
left his spectacles at home. 

There was nothing to be done but to 
make the best of it, though the idea did 
occur to him that as the train passed 
his house, and as his family would 
probably be standing in the garden to 
wave goodbye to him, he might possibly 
shout to them, or point to his eyes, 
hoping they would understand what he 


meant and post his glasses on to him. 
It was then that the incredible thing 
happened. The train had left the 
middle of the town and was approaching^ 
the outskirts. His house came into sight. 
He leaned out of the window, hoping to 
attract the attention of his family, but 
there was no need for him to gesticulate 
wildly. The train slowed up, and finally 
stopped when the traveller was exactly 
. opposite his own house. He had time 
to tell his daughter what had happened, 
and she had time to run into the house, 
fetch his spectacles, and hand them to 
him before the train moved on, 

What had happened was that there 
had been a breakdown owing to a minor 
fault, which the engine-driver had been 
able to put right in a couple of minutes. 


WOLVERHAMPTON’S WAY PETER OF VIENNA 


Wolverhampton has its own way of 
dealing with the obstructing car. 

When a car is left too long in a main 
street a policeman comes along, not 
with his terrifying little notebook, but 
with a card, saying : 

This vehicle, is causing obstruction.' 
Kindly remove it to a parking place 
and lessen the possibility of .accidents 
and facilitate the movement of traffic. ' 

On the other side of the card is a map 
of the town showing parking places. 

A CITIZEN OF THE ATLANTIC 

About, a year ago Herr Hans 
Dolandschuk, of Vienna, set out for 
the United States. On arriving there 
he was refused permission to land, and 
returned to Austria. 

In the meantime Austria had become 
part of Germany, and again he was 
refused permission to enter the country. 

Thereupon he tried France, England, 
and Rumania, but without success. 

Somehow or other he obtained passage 

Being unable to land at either end of 
any Atlantic crossing, he could only 
travel to and fro on the liner, at the 
company’s expense. 

Finally the captain smuggled him on 
shore in New York. “ I shall be fined,” 
said he, “ more’s the .pit}’; but the 
company will gain by it.” 


Peter from Vienna was a much- 
travelled dog when he arrived in Auck¬ 
land, New Zealand, on board the liner 
Akaroa. 

Of aristocratic lineage, Peter is a 
Russian sheepdog, and only about the 
size of a fox-terrier. Apparently he is the 
only Russian sheepdog in New Zealand, 
which has 30,000,000 sheep and very 
many ordinary collie sheep-dogs. 

A year ago Peter’s mistress left Vienna 
for England, and then arranged for Peter 
to follow. Peter made the journey to 
England by air and was placed in 
quarantine for nine months. Before he 
was out of quarantine his mistress had 
gone to New Zealand. Peter followed 
bv a later boat. His passage cost £15, 
and he had two cwts of the best dog 
biscuits to cat on the voyage. 

NO COFFEE IN ITALY 

Signor. Starace, the Secretary of the 
Fascist Party, has said that true 
Fascists do not drink coffee. 

The point seems to be that the chief 
boffee-prochicing countries are willing to 
sell coffee to Italy but do not wish to 
buy Italian products in their turn. 
This means that the coffee can only be 
paid for in gold, and Italy refuses to 
let her small supply of gold leave the 
country. A few thousands of tons, 
however, are being obtained by barter 
from Venezuela. 



One of the beautiful Country Life Books which you can buy for half-a-crown is a collection 
of lovely photographs of delightful creatures you can keep at home or handle at the Zoo. 
This is one of the 35 pictures from this neat little volume called The Children’s Zoo 


24,000 CHEQUES 

Just 24,000 cheques for a sum of 
£1,223,000 have been sent out by the 
Wheat Commission to the 24,600 farmers • 
who have sent certificates during May 
and April of what wheat they have 
grown. The payment is an advance for 
the year ending on July 31 and is at the 
rate of 4s a cwt for over six million cwts. 
Known as deficiency payments, these 
State contributions enable our farmers 
to grow wheat which otherwise would 
be economically impossible owing to the 
world price being cheaper than that at 
which they could produce it. 

A CELLULOID BLAZE 

Once again celluloid has caused 
death and destruction, 11 people having 
been killed and 230 injured. 

The tragedy has occurred in Tokyo, 
where a motor-lorry loaded . with 
celluloid articles was about to leave the 
factory where the goods had been 
manufactured when the pile of celluloid 
'caught fire. 

The load burst into flame, and 
within a few minutes the entire factory 
was blazing furiously. There was a 
series of disastrous explosions. Tongues 
of fire roared up into the sky. Soon the 
works were ablaze from end to end, 
two houses were destroyed,.. and a 
thousand people in the neighbourhood 
were compelled to leave their homes. 

TURNING WEEDS TO GOOD 
ACCOUNT 

There is much talk in South Africa 
today of the possibilities of manu¬ 
facturing a new fibre which comes 
from weeds. 

The inventor of the process is a 
chemist at present 'lying in hospital. 
He is suffering from paralysis, and there 
seems little likelihood of his ever 
benefiting from the wonderful dis¬ 
covery he has made. 

.It seems that he has found a method 
of using a weed which grows abundantly 
in the Union. Properly treated, it can 
be made to produce a fibre which is an 
excellent substitute for cotton. It is 
said that the new process may revolu¬ 
tionise the textile industry of South 
Africa. The fibre, which is produced 
very cheaply, can be used alone or 
with a mixture of cotton ; and there 
is every chance that it may give rise 
to a new industry. 

LONDON CHILDREN’S OWN 
JUBILEE BOOK 

The C N sends its congratulations to 
Mr E. M. Rich, the Education Officer of 
the LCC, on the delightful little book 
which has been sent to 200,000 of the 
children of London. 

This is called the J ubilee of the 
London County Council, and gives a 
short account of the Council’s work and 
services. With its well-chosen pictures 
it is sure to appeal to every intelligent 
boy and girl and encourage them to take 
an even greater interest in what good 
citizenship means. 

Some of its readers will see the 
Council's centenary in 1989, and it may 
be that some (perhaps some readers of 
the C N) will be members of the LCC 
on that memorable day. 

POUND AND STONE 

Another of our hoary methods of 
measuring is disappearing, the weighing 
of meat by the ” stone ” of eight 
pounds. At Smithfield Market they 
are soon to sell meat • by the pound ; 
the 8-pound stoqe is to disappear. 

It seems that in weighing live cattle 
the standard or imperial stone is used 
as a unit; it is 14 pounds avoirdupois. 
Of this 14 pounds of live weight it is 
reckoned that 8 pounds represent meat 
and 6 pounds are made up'of hide, bone, 
and offal. So the meat stone came to 
be 8 pounds. 

There are other strange stones. Thus 
the cheesemonger’s stone is 16 pounds; 
a stone of wool is 24 pounds ; a stone 
of hemp 32 pounds. 
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poured riches into her treasury, 
and the proud city became an 
Empire, with the greatest. fleet 
in the world, opulent and 
honoured ambassadors at every 
Court. Little she dreamed that an 
alteration in trade routes would 
destroy her commerce and reduce 
her to ruin. 

In our own case British wealth 
may be dated from 1750, with 
the coming of coal as fuel for 
smelting iron. Before that date 
Britain was poor, and had a small 
and almost stationary popula¬ 
tion. After it ourmiaterial wealth 
increased by leaps and bounds, 
and the population grew. 

That time is removed from us 
by less than two centuries. What 
of the future ?. 

The future of wealth is un¬ 
certain for a number of reasons, 
the chief of them being the 
declining importance of coal. 
Coal made us, and as coal loses 
its value our exports drop. Those 
exports brings us the imports we 
so sorely need because we eat 
more than we grow and build up 
industries on raw materials we 
do not produce. Coal made 
shipping, and the fall in coal 
means a fall in shipping. Then 
there are our foreign investments, 
interest. on which is received as 
imports; and these are falling off. 
As for the sale of our manu¬ 
factures abroad, each nation now 
aims at making for itself. 

Then there is the fear of 
war, with armaments sending up 
wages and prices, and making 
it difficult to produce goods 
cheap enough for export; and, 
finally, there is the threat to 
population. The children are 
decreasing in number and the 
nation grows old. 

We must face the facts. If 
Britain is to continue her import¬ 
ing on a large scale she must in 
every field of endeavour put 
' forward her most earnest enter¬ 
prise. Education, science, art, 
industrial organisation, hygiene 
in its widest sense—all these 
things are needed if we are to 
maintain our national income. 
These ' things force themselves 
upon our attention, and we 
neglect them at our peril. 


the votes of those who will not use 
them ? 

It is, in any case, a lamentable 
thing that in London on one day over 
50,000 people refused to take the 
trouble to vote, and in the Prime 
Minister’s own city of Birmingham 
on the same day 14,000 people cared 
nothing about who sits as their 
representative in Parliament. 

© 

All Agree 

Qermans and French are busy in 
strengthening their fortifications 
against each other in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Strasbourg. One day the 
French erected a. placard saying, 
“ We do not want war." Immediately 
the Germans put up another saying, 
" Neither do we." 

© 

85 to 6 

W E have always felt that we should 
know America better, and it is 
a little disconcerting to have the 
American Ambassador telling us that, 
while America has 85 newspaper men 
in London, he would probably be ex¬ 
aggerating if he said that the English 
newspapers have. half a dozen in 
America. 

We must hope that Mr Kennedy 
is exaggerating, but certainly we do 
remember a New York correspondent 
of a London newspaper selling by 
millions who delights to send a 
column of a freak event and six 
lines of an historic event. It is a 
profound pity. 


. children have passed through the 
Ever-Open Door, and that last year 
over 16,000 children were dealt with. 

All the world knows that no desti¬ 
tute child, is ever turned away, but 
how many of us wake up in the morn¬ 
ing saying, I must send a contribution 
to Barnardo’s Homes today ? 

© 

A Pile of Rocks 

£)oes any reader of the C N groan 
under the feeling of an inferiority 
complex ? If so, let him think of the 
man who found himself saddled with 
nothing in the world but a pile of rocks. 

This man set to work and turned it 
into a rock garden, which people came 
thousands of miles to see. 

Our pile of rocks may be within our¬ 
selves, and our task may be to trans¬ 
form this into attractive loveliness. 

© 

Courtesy in Excelsis 

good story is told of a French 
official who issued passports to 
enable people to pass from one town 
to another. It became his painful 
duty to write such a passport for a 
lady of his acquaintance, who, unfor¬ 
tunately, had only one eye. Not 
wishing to hurt her feelings, the gal¬ 
lant Frenchman, filling in her descrip¬ 
tion, inserted the following: Eyes 
brilliant, brown, and expressive ; only 
one is missing. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

How true is the old Chinese saying 
that it is better to do a kindness near 
home than to go far to burn incense . 


Under the Editor s Table 


An American artist has painted 
London in the rain. Way anxious 
not to choose a dry subject. 

B 

y F v explorer says he has lost all his 
money , He had better go and look 
for it. 

B 

A messenger boy orator has been 
discovered. Knows how to 
express himself. 

0 

S 0ME people make themselves ill pre¬ 
paring for the summer holidays . 
And become packing cases . 

□ 

£ggs can cry, says a scientist. When 
they are beaten ? 


Britain must embrace every oppor¬ 
tunitysays a speaker. Is that 
why it is increasing its arms ? 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If a Minister of Leisure- would 
look after all the rest 


smiling countryside high up into the 
air, leaving a yawning hole behind. 

Suddenly a curly-haired six-year- 
old detached himself from the rest and 
dashed forward, straight towards the 
spot where the fangs were descending. 
There was- a horrified gasp from 
the bystanders, followed by frenzied 
shouts of warning ; but the child paid 
no heed. For a moment it seemed that 
nothing could save him. Then the 
engineer, made aware by the shouts, 
stopped the machine in mid-air and 
the boy was hauled back from the 
danger spot. What bad made him act 
in such a foolhardy manner ? All 
craned their necks to see, and then a 
smile went round, for his tw r o little 
hands were holding, tightly pressed to 
him, a golden bunch of buttercups,! 

The act of a child—yet symbolical, 
it seemed to one observer, of something 
universal. Do we not all try to snatch 
from the jaws of the grim machine 
that is threatening to uproot our 
world some tiny fragment of beauty, 
some fleeting joy we can call our own ? 
© 

Three Lights 

Dig Father Traffic Light 
Gives you a stare, 

Shouts with a blare, 

“ See my red glare ? 

Halt, stand still there ! 

Stop, don’t you dare 
Cross, for you have no right." 

Mother Light, though, amber gold. 
Says, " One moment spare. 

Be heedful and aware, 

Wait and show care 
While I say Prepare, 

Then twill be your affair, 

Cross only when you’re told." 

Baby Light, veiled in green, 

Cries, “ I won’t ensnare, 

Come from your lair, 

The road you shall share 
Now—the chance is rare, 

Go, while I declare 

The going is serene." Jessie Wynter 

© 

The Prayer of King Henry the 
Sixth 

0 Lord Jesu Christ, who hast 
created and redeemed me, and hast 
brought me unto that which now I 
am, thou knowest what thou 
wouldst do with me; do with me 
according to thy will, for thy tender 
mercy’s sake. Amen 
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the MERCHANT what of these FIFTY THOUSAND? COUNTING the 

COMES HOME 


Romance in a Registrar’s 
Office 

By Our Correspondent in Hungary 

Romance is not always confined 
to the young and glamorous; some- 
times, capricious butterfly that it is, 
it will turn from its course to brush 
with its lovely wings the middle-aged 
and drab. And what a glorious ex¬ 
perience it is for them ! 

It happened this spring that a 
Hungarian merchant named John 
Sandor returned to his native land 
after 25 years in Shanghai. His return 
coincided with that of his native town, 
Munkacs, which had been under alien 
rule since the signing of the Peace 
Treaty, and Mr Sandor .expected a 
joyous homecoming with much good 
talk of old times. But he was disap¬ 
pointed, for those he had known in his 
youth were all dead or gone to live 
elsewhere. A visit to the churchyard, 
where he found the names of many old 
friends, lowered his spirits to such a 
degree that he resolved to return to 
Shanghai as soon as he could. 

The Chinese Passport 

But there was something he must do 
before he could leave; he must get a 
copy of his birth certificate, which he 
had lost. 

The State registry office was a 
dreary place, and the registrar was a 
dreary little old man who perfunctorily 
asked Mr Sandor his business and then 
proceeded to look up his name in the 
registers. After a while he asked the 
visitor whether he had any papers to 
prove his identity, and John Sandor 
handed him his passport. 

It was at this moment that romance 
came flitting into that musty office, 
irradiating it so that it was never the 
same again, for as the little old registrar 
turned the pages of the passport he 
was confronted on every other page 
with unmistakable evidences of its 
Chinese origin. He realised that the 
maii before him must have spent a 
good slice of his life in a country which 
to him was the quintessence of all 
beaut} 7 and wisdom; and with the 
realisation the dearest dream of his 
life came true. 

A Lifelong Story 

Trembling with excitement, he rose 
and bowed almost .to the ground. " I 
beg that the honourable one will deign 
to seat himself in my miserable room/ 1 
he said in Chinese, and the visitor 
stared at him in petrified astonishment. 
" You know Chinese ? ” he asked, also 
in that tongue. " How can that be ? ” 

Then the registrar explained that 
he had been learning Chinese and 
studying Chinese literature all by him¬ 
self for 40 years. He knew well that 
he would never go to China, but always 
he had had an unreasoning hope that 
some day, somehow, China would come 
to him. And now the miracle had 
happened! He.felt, he said, like the 
wanderer in the desert who, after years 
of patient plodding, at last catches a 
sight of the sea. 

The merchant and the registrar 
spent a sociable evening together, the 
first of many; and, if the registrar 
felt as though he had embarked on 
fairy seas, the merchant knew at last 
that lie had come home. 


Fate of the First Australians 


YY/hile Daisy Bates's book on the 
Passing of the Aborigines is 
being reprinted for the third time it is 
interesting to see that the best-known 
aborigine in Australia has been de¬ 
claring a view quite opposed to that 
of Mrs Bates. 

Mrs Bates has given her life to 
these wandering tribes of Blackfellows 
because she thinks they are doomed, 
to disappear, and it has been the dream 
of her life to comfort them in their 
passing. 

David Unaipon, the most remark¬ 
able man the race of Australian 
aborigines ha$ yet produced, thinks 
otherwise, apparently believing that 
there is a future for his people as 
promising as the future of the Maoris 
of New Zealand. 

There is, of course, a world of 
difference between the Maori and the 
Blackfellow, and most people will 
find it hard to agree with Mr Unaipon; 
but we pass on his idea for those 
who like to think it out. 

The treatment of the aborigines 
has been under consideration in both 
the Provincial and the Federal Govern¬ 
ments of late years, and opinion is 
moving toward the granting of some 
form of official representation at 
Canberra of these 50,000 full-blooded 
natives. 

Australians are reminded that the 
Maoris of New Zealand originally 
numbered 50,000 and that their 
numbers have risen to 87,000, while 
they not only have'representatives of 
their own race in Parliament but even 
a Minister. 

Though the Australian aborigines 
are not so advanced in civilisation as 
the Maoris, it may be claimed that 
David Unaipon has* proved that a 
native can rise to a certain standard 
of education and intelligence. Readers 
of the C N will recall our story of this 
famous man, preacher and author of a 
collection of Native Legends, who was 


a guest of honour at the King's Birth¬ 
day Levee at Adelaide in 1936. He 
has now sold over 20,000 copies of 
his book. 

When it was suggested recently that 
the 150th anniversary of the founding 
of Australia should be a day. of 
lamentation by members of liis race, 
David Unaipon sent a vigorous letter 
of protest to the Minister of the 
Interior. He declared that the day of 
mourning was a huge mistake, spon¬ 
sored by sympathetic white people 
and half-castes to call attention to 
native grievances. The 50,000 full- 
blooded aborigines would have very 
little part in it, but would stoically 
and silently await the coming of a 
new day. The signs of this were 
already on the horizon when Mr 
Lyons died, for he had already 
promised a review of the position. 

The most effective way of bringing 
this about, David Unaipon says, is 
not by traducing Australia and giving 
it a bad reputation abroad, but by 
expressing appreciation of what is 
being done and contemplated for the 
aborigines. He urged that the 150th 
anniversar} 7 should be celebrated by a 
new policy, under which all the privi¬ 
leges of the dominant race should be 
given to the blacks. The time was 
past, he said, to talk of setting the 
natives apart in bush museums for 
scientific purposes ; they should not 
be kept in the cradle any longer, but 
should be taken more fully into the 
national family, to be associated 
practically with the white man in the 
development of Australia. 

. It may seem too much to expect, 
but it has been proposed that a board 
should be set up on which aborigines 
could sit and express their views 
freely. What must be remembered is 
that a man like David Unaipon is not 
characteristic of his race, but one 
exception in 50,000, a rare figure 
appearing once in a generation. 


Changing a Bee's Address 


YY 7 e are all familiar with what is 
** called the bee-line, the direct 
route supposed to be taken by a honey¬ 
laden bee from the flower to its hive. 
A London reader has just discovered 
how such a line may end, not at the 
Iiive, but in confusion. 

On his lawn have stood for some 
years two white hives, each big enough 
to house an Alsatian dog; and there 
bees have bred generation after genera¬ 
tion and paid their rent in wax 
and honey. 

One day last month the two hives 
were moved to fresh positions on the 
lawn, a foot or two in each case. The 
change was made in the course of a 
sunny afternoon when the bulk of 
the bees were out in quest of supplies, 
a labour which necessitated their 
flying over houses and across a succes¬ 
sion of high-fenced gardens. From 
such journeys they return infallibly, 
but now on reaching the garden they 
could not find the hives, slight as was 
the change in their positions. 

They swept down to the grass where 
the hives had stood, and cast about 
like hounds baffled in the pursuit of 
prey. The hives towered before them, 


yet they were apparently unrecog¬ 
nised by the bees. 

Only by diligent search, by trial 
and error, seeking from familiar grass- 
blades to unfamiliar ones, did they at 
last find their way home. The con¬ 
fusion lasted into the next day, for 
even during the succeeding afternoon 
bees were swooping down on to the 
grass where the hives had once stood. 

Yet the same bees, if their hives 
were carried away with the bees 
inside, would return safely after each 
visit to the nectar fountains. But in 
that case the}’ would be taken in 
closed hives ; when released the bees 
would survey the scene, and swiftly 
learn its details before leaving home. 
Their early flights would be short, 
in the vicinity of the hives. They 
must learn details of a scene with 
magical speed. 

But when the hives are moved 
during their absence everything must 
appear changed, reversed, with no 
familiar landmarks leading to the 
hive ; and bee-instinct has never been 
moulded to grapple with the problem 
of homes that flit from place to place 
while they are away. 


BIRDS 

Tragedies of the Unseen 

As part of an international effort 
which year by year is mapping the 
gannet world and counting its occu¬ 
pants, an expedition of four naturalists, 
sponsored by Oxford University, is 
sailing north this month to visit the 
gannet haunts of the wilder parts of 
Iceland and adjoining islands. 

Although the very name of these 
places makes us feel a little chilly, for 
they are on the way to the Arctic, they 
are near the central fires of the earth. 
Volcanic eruptions and earthquake 
shocks are experiences with which 
both residents and visitors have to 
reckon. How, it is desired to know, 
did the bird life of Grimsey, an islet 
30 miles from the north coast of Ice¬ 
land, fare during the recent earth¬ 
quake there ? Did a sufficient number 
of gannets, for example, • survive to 
restock the scene ? 

It - seems natural to suppose that 
birds with remote homes, spared bv 
men, are safe to live and multiply; but 
there are dangers to them not of man's 
making. Living for age after age in 
peace and security, isolated from other 
birds of their kind, island natives of 
this kind slowly evolve along lines 
that render them different from all 
other birds of their name and nature. 
St Kilda, for example, has a unique 
wren which, the biggest wren in the 
world, has slowly developed in its 
isolation in ways that mark it off from 
all the rest of the world’s wrens. 

The Wrens of St Kilda 

Deserted by its human inhabitants, 
St Kilda is now a sanctuary for birds ; 
the wonderful, unique sheep of the 
island, with their wool reverting to the 
hairy covering of all wild sheep, have 
been scattered over the mainland, and 
birds are now kings of the island. 

So far so good ; but if disaster should 
come these wrens, without parallel in 
the scheme of things, would be exter¬ 
minated, and, there being none others 
like them, their stock could not be 
replenished ; they would be as extinct 
as that other islander,, the dodo. 

Grievous are some of the island 
losses. Martinique and St Vincent had 
species of thrushes and parrots without 
parallel in the world. There came the 
frightful eruption of Mont Pelee on 
Martinique and of La Soufriere on St 
Vincent, and not a bird escaped : the 
place of these unique species was left 
blank in the book of Nature. 

So we shall await with anxiety news 
of the gannets that experienced the 
earthquake on the islet of Grimsey 
which our little company of naturalists 
is on its way to explore. 

Imprisoned By Mistake 

A house in the Rue de Moncey in 
Paris was being repaired, and a work¬ 
man inserted gratings over the street 
openings of some ventilation flues, 

A couple of pigeons had a nest in 
one of these flues, and the workman 
kindly ejected them, but failed to notice 
their nestlings, now hopelessly im¬ 
prisoned behind the new barrier. 

The little ones called out loudly lor 
their parents, who for some days fed 
them through the grating with admirable 
devotion. Finally the chauffeur of a 
taxi noticed what was going on and 
persuaded a porter to go to the rescue. 
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Giant statue of George Washington set up for New York World’s Fair 
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The tower of Liverpool Cathedral rising 


‘To the Briton homecoming from the 
East the sight of the Rock is as 
stirring as the .white cliffs of Dover. 

This is the strong outpost of Britain 
in Europe, and has been so for more 
than 150 years, when the last great 
assault on it failed. 

We may come to it by day, when 
the high, pointed rock stands up in 
the. sky like a resting lion outlined 
against the sunset and seems to bar the 
approach from the Atlantic, or by 
night, when the dark mass sprinkled 
with a thousand lights is like a 
Christmas tree lit by its candles. But, 
seen by day or by night, Gibraltar, 
the Rock, is home. 

The Pillars of Hercules 

It has been so for. so long that the 
history of this huge block of grey 
limestone detached from the Spanish 
mainland, standing in the narrow 
channel between Europe and Africa, is 
often forgotten. The African shore, 
easily seen from it, is barely eight 
miles away, and the ancient world 
regarded the narrow strait as a dan¬ 
gerous barrier between the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the ocean beyond. They 
named it, according to tradition, one 
of the Pillars of Hercules, the other 
pillar presumably rising from Ceuta 
on the African shore. 

Ptolemy called the Rock the 
“ column of the inner sea,” and then 
it was uninhabited, though the Phoeni¬ 
cian sailors had established there the 
trading.station of Calpe. Not till the 
Mohammedan invasion was its military 
value understood, and then on it the 
first footsteps of the Moslem host 
from Africa were planted. From it 
streamed tire mighty armies which 
crushed the Gothic dynasty in Spain, 
and held the country in fee for eight 
centuries. From it, when the might 
of Christian arms had again revived, 
the last remnant of the Moroccan 
Empire in Spain took flight for the 
shores of Barbary. 

But once the Rock had become a 
focal point for invasion or resistance it 
was always subject to ■ struggles for 
its capture. It stood 14 sieges before 
the last and most furious of them left 
it in British hands, passing continually 
in the earlier of them between ; 
Spaniard and Moor. 

The Capture of Gibraltar 

The Moors had fortified it, and the 
ruins of a Moorish castle overlook 
the town. Ferdinand the Fourth of 
Castile dislodged them as the result of 
a desperate attack made by his general 
Guzman el Bueno. The Moors re¬ 
gained it a quarter of a century later, 
and after passing to and fro between 
*333 and 1462 it was finally captured 
for Spain by another Guzman, Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, for Spain. 

This did not end its troubles. 
Charles the Fifth, the emperor of that 
Holy Roman Empire which held sway 
from Austria to the Netherlands, and 
to Italy and Spain, had to fortify it 
to withstand the raids of Barbarossa, 
the Moorish pirate, and it remained in 
a state of uneasiness till the time of 
Marlborough’s campaigns on the Con¬ 
tinent. Then a Grand Alliance was 
formed by Britain, Austro-Germany, 
and the Dutch against France and 
Spain, and while Marlborough was 
winning battles in mid-Europe 


Admiral Sir George Rooke took Gib¬ 
raltar for England. It was almost by 
accident that his resolution to do so 
was taken, and the inestimable inn 
portance to Great Britain of the: 
capture was little realised at the time. 
Rooke received few thanks and no ■ 
rewards for one of the most important 
services rendered to his country. 

Spain did not relinquish Gibraltar . 1 
without a struggle, but attacked it n 
again and again. The Treaties ofir-. 
Utrecht and Seville confirmed Great ' 
Britain’s possession of it; but there 



Reynolds's Portrait of Lord Heathfield 
with the key of Gibraltar 


. S 

was a moment when we might have 
lost it, for Pitt actually contemplated : 
giving it back to Spain in exchange 
for Minorca and a Spanish alliance .*>. 
against France. We had lost Minorca * •; 
already, and Admiral Byng had been - 
made the scapegoat. Happily, Pitt's* 
offer came too late, and, od<%, was 
rejected by the Spanish foreign 
minister. 

Then Pitt thought better of it and * 
Gibraltar was re-fortified. - A war with 
Spain followed, Spain being every¬ 
where defeated, and bv the Treaty of 
Paris which ended the war Minorca /' 
was one of the possessions restored 
to Britain. This is important to 
. remember, because after the last, the 
most formidable, and the longest < - 
siege of Gibraltar by allied Spanish 
and French forces had been repelled, 
Minorca was restored to Spain by 
* treaty in place of Gibraltar, which 
Spain certainly wanted more. It was 
not so unequal a bargain as it might 4 , 
seem, because Great Britain could have 
kept both. 

The last siege lasted more than three 
and a half years, from June 1779 to * 
February 1783, and every device of 
military engineering was brought to 
bear on the fortress by French and 
Spanish assailants. All Europe stood 1 
watching while more and more shot 
and shell was poured in, more soldiers 
brought to the attack. At last, after 
famine and pestilence had threatened, * 
after every assault had been repelled, 
General Eliott, who was in command, 
beat off the besiegers, and Gibraltar, 
relieved by the British Fleet, remained •* ■ 
in British hands, where its possession 

i 

{ 
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has been unchallenged ever since. 
Spain sullenly assented when peace 
was made, but no further attempt 
to capture the Rock has'been made. 
General Eliott was made Baron Heath- 
field, and Reynolds painted him with 
the key of Gibraltar in his hands. 

Few marks of its history are 
readily apparent to a visitor today. 
The hidden defences have become 
, legendary but, though British subjects 
: are allowed to pass through the 
galleries with which the Rock is 
honeycombed, nothing is known of 
their armament except that it has 
. been continuously modernised since 
the beginning of the century. The 
harbour and the dockyard have been 
enlarged till it is now a naval base 
of great value; but, though we take 
no responsibility for the view, it is 
sometimes asserted that though the 
Rock may be impregnable the harbour 
is. not invulnerable to fire from Spain, 
or from Ceuta across the narrow part 
of the Straits. 

A Town of Narrow Streets 

Gibraltar is to most British people 
- simply the Rock, but about the Rock 
clings a town of narrow streets, 
" with many houses that would be 
better for improvement. It is a 
place supporting 18,000 inhabitants, 
many of whom, if they do not take 
in one another's washing, are there 
to take in the tourist. The cabmen 
who offer at bargain prices, a drive 
along the peninsula, where the Rock 
stands, to Europa Point are part 
of the conspiracy. Gibraltar has not 
been in recent years a place en¬ 
couraging the traveller to stay in it, 
though efforts have be'en made to 
improve it, but it has many" things 
to see. The tiny cemetery, with the 
names of sailors who fell at Trafalgar 
on some of the graves, is one ; the 
Alameda Gardens and traces of old 
forts and old fights are to be found 
, for the seeking. 

At one end of the Rock is the 
neutral ground of La Linea separating 
Gibraltar from Spain, and on the 
opposite side of the hay, dividing what 
is British from Spain, is Algeciras. 
There Spain begins. . After Algeciras 
comes Tarifa on the way to Cadiz, 
and after Tarifa is Cape Trafalgar, off 
which Nelson fought. To the east 
of Gibraltar, which separates ocean 
from inland sea, lies Malaga. Malta 
is 1200 miles away, Alexandria is 
another iooo miles away. 



Key of the Inland Sea 

In these distances lies one of 
the problems of the Mediterranean, 
Gibraltar guarding the western en¬ 
trance and Alexandria the eastern 
exit, and only Malta between them. 

The Mediterranean's other problems 
concern France with a base at Bizerta 
on the African shore, and Italy 
thrusting out the boot of Sicily towards 
Tunis, with the fortified island of 
Pantellaria in between. Minorca and 
Majorca, as of old, are of vital im¬ 
portance to the western Mediterranean, 
and France is anxious to see them 
back in the hands of Spain, their 
natural owner. 

But Gibraltar is and will always 
remain the key of this inland sea, for 
whoever owns it commands the narrow 
channel through which the trade of the 
countries along its shores must pass. 


Men of the Navy on parade in the shadow of the mighty Rock of Gibraltar 



A monument in Alameda Gardens, Gibraltar Looking out across the harbour 
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News in a Nutshell Peace If Palestine Will 


The Walnut Bomb 

GOOD USE FOR HIGH EXPLOSIVES 

Many years ago when the Chinese 
invented gunpowder they found the 
right use for it, making fireworks. 

Now an ingenious inventor has found 
a good use for the gas bomb—to increase 
the world's supply of nourishing food at 
a reasonable price, cracking nuts ! 

Squirrels, chipmunks, monkeys, bears, 
and Man have all had the same idea 
about how to crack nuts for thousands 
of years ; one and all we have applied 
external pressure to the nutshell and 
then picked out the edible bits, 

In California, where 35,000,000 pounds 
of nuts are shelled every year for the 
market, this method has proved both 
costly and tedious, for though the nuts 
are cracked by machinery the shells 
must be separated from the kernels by 
hand, and 35 pounds a day is the most 
the average worker can sort. 

Now, suddenly, after hundreds and 
thousands of years of mechanical crack¬ 
ing and hand sorting, a man has trans¬ 
formed the nut-cracker's problems over¬ 
night by introducing the principle of the 
gas bomb. His idea is this: every nut 
a gas bomb in miniature, and the sorting 
looks after itself ! 

This is' how the new method works. 
The nuts are held between two parallel 
moving belts and passed over a circular 
saw which makes a tiny slot in each nut. 
The nuts then travel along a little rail 
that just fits the slot made in them. 
This rail is hollow, and at a certain point 
a mixture of gases come out of it and 
enters the nut. The nut then travels on 
until it meets a small flame. The gases 
inside explode, the shells break into 
small fragments that fly off at the sides 
while the kernel drops straight down 
to a tray waiting for it. 

As a result of this invention shelled 
nuts should become cheaper, and we 
shall see more of them topping our cakes 
and sweetmeats, knowing that one more 
luxury has been brought within the. 
reach of all through man's inventiveness. 


Fiddles 


Amid the din and turmoil of political 
dissension, a quiet and harmonious 
celebration has just been held in 
Copenhagen to commemorate the found¬ 
ing, 150 years ago, of the renowned 
firm of violin-makers Emil Hjorth and 
Sons. 

It is the proud boast of the Hjorth 
family that they have been makers of 
violins of international fame for five 
generations. It was in May 1789 that 
Andreas Hjorth obtained permission 
to make them in Copenhagen, having 
been trained in the craft in Germany. 
His business prospered until the money 
crisis of 1813, when times became so 
bad that one of the Court musicians had 
to petition for an increase of pay, 
explaining that “the little sum he 
received was sometimes swallowed up 
in a single evening if a string chanced 
to snap." 

His son Johannes was content to 
repair defective instruments ; but Emil, 
the son of Johannes, after receiving his 
training from great masters of the craft 
abroad, raised the business to new 
heights. His two sons, Knud and 
Otto, the present owners of the business, 
proved worthy successors'; and Knud's 
son, young Arne Hjorth, has just 
become a member of the firm, after a 
year’s training in France, thus bringing 
in the fifth generation. 

It is strange to think that the violin, 
without which classical music is un¬ 
thinkable, is not 300 years old. 

To C N Motorists 

Do Not Buy Petrol 
From Ugly Stations 


Mow that the Government has 
^ announced its plan for peace in 
Palestine, it behoves Jew and Arab to 
make the best of it. Neither could 
make a better. That is how we must 
feel in these very difficult circum¬ 
stances in this very hard world. ' 

The plan will not please either, 
because both want more ; but nobody 
gets all he wants in this world, and 
half a loaf is better than no bread, and 
better far than unending fighting for 
the other half. While the bitterness 
of the strife that has existed for three 
years still poisons the judgment of the 
two peoples who have to live together 
in Palestine, they will not readily 
forget their wrongs or cease to clamour 
for their rights. But each must try 
to put himself in the other's place. 

First the Jews. Their claim is that 
Palestine is their rightful home ; and 
they buttress it by what they take to 
be the British promise that it should 
so be made. The promise is that which 
was published in the Balfour Declara¬ 
tion. Most people, including many of 
the Jews, have only a hazy recollection 
of the wording of the declaration. It 
ran ; His Majesty's Government favour 
the establishment in Palestine of a 
National Home for the Jewish people , 
and ivill use their best endeavour to 
facilitate the achievement of that object, 
it being understood that frothing shall 
be done which will prejudice the civil 
and religious rights of existing non - 
Jewish communities in Palestine . 

An Everyman’s Land 

The Arabs are the existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine. They 
regard themselves as the freeholders 
of the land, and the'immigrant Jews 
as the newcomers. The claim may 
not be well founded, because in the 
first place throughout its age-long 
history Palestine has been a No Man's 
Land, or, better still, an Everyman's 
Land, where race after race has come 
and gone, and peoples have succeeded 
one another in temporary possession. 

The Arabs were themselves dis¬ 
possessed by the Turks, and if it had 
not been for British arms would still 
be unwilling Turkish subjects. On the 
other hand, when King Feisal's irre¬ 
gular levies joining General Allenby’s 
armies chased the Turks (and the 
Germans) out of Palestine, the Arabs 
believed they would receive Palestine 
as their reward, and that was the 
opinion also of Colonel T E, Lawrence, 
who organised their forces and made 


effective tlieir effort. They had no 
Balfour Declaration in their favour, 
but they believed there was a Gentle¬ 
man's Agreement in their favour as 
binding as any declaration. 

The British plan is based on the 
hope that in five or ten years Jew and 
Arab may agree to live as good neigh¬ 
bours, neither transgressing the other's 
rights, neither striving to remove his. 
neighbour’s landmark, but each de¬ 
riving benefit from his own sphere of 
activity, and possibly learning to 
benefit one another. Let us hope it 
may be so, though we cannot expect 
that in five or ten years, or in many 
years, either will forget their divisions. 
Arab and Jew are alike in this. Both 
are unconquerable. None has ever 
crushed the Jew out of existence. 

A Jewish Opportunity 

Of the two it is the Jew who has 
most to gain by compromise, and by 
taking what is offered while the offer 
holds good. Because he has always 
been able to make much out of little, 
and always to do better than most of 
his neighbours through his indomit¬ 
able toughness and industry, he is not 
everywhere popular. He has only to 
look round to see that Great Britain 
is his friend, and has been a friend to 
him in an unfriendly world. 

Therefore he should not hazard that 
solid friendship, nor embarrass that 
steady friend by crying out before he 
is hurt. He should take the great 
benefits he has received, be thankful 
for them, and improve them as he 
has done in the past. 

To the Arab also Great Britain, in 
the face of a provocation no other 
people would have borne, has also 
striven to do justice. We have made 
Palestine a home for him; before 
the war it was a place where his home 
was not his own but, was rented from 
the Turk. He can now improve it if 
he will; and if he has the sense to see 
it he may benefit from the industry 
and ability of his neighbour the Jew. 

There is a lesson for Great Britain 
also. She has tried to confer material 
benefit on all races in Palestine, and 
has suffered the not uncommon fate 
of peacemakers, in being attacked in 
the house of those she hoped would 
be her friends. The Arab discontent 
has been fermented by those who are 
Britain's declared enemies, but it 
might have taken a less deadly form 
if she had been able to understand the 
Arab better. 


A Bridge Across a Jungle Gorge 


Q uite appropriately Empire Day was 
chosen for opening the Empire's 
latest wonder bridge. ^ 

It is the Otto Beit suspension bridge 
across the Zambesi River at Chirundu 
in Southern Rhodesia, which has been 
built by a band of engineers from 
Northern England assisted by 250 
natives. 

A year ago the white men and their 
black helpers invaded the animal- 
haunted area where the bridge was to 
span the gap of the Chirundu Gorge. 
To the dense bush they brought their 
homes and workshops, to be followed by 
load upon load of English steel, 1300 tons 
of it, which had to cross 150 miles of 
rough country from the nearest railhead. 
All the material, except cement, came 
from England. Deisel engines supplied 
electricity for power and lighting and 
now, after a year of solid work in this 
jungle district, a splendid suspension 
bridge of concrete and steel, 1200 feet 


long, crosses the gorge, carrying an 
18-foot roadway and two footpaths each 
three feet wide. The main span between 
the 120-feet high supporting towers on 
each bank is 1050 feet long ; it is the 
longest suspension bridge outside 
America. 

Besides opening up for development 
an almost unknown region on both sides 
of the Zambesi, the new bridge also 
marks the completion of a great circular 
road which will enable the tourist to 
visit Bulawayo, the Victoria Falls, 
Livingstone, Salisbury, the great Birch- 
enough bridge over the. Sabi River, the 
mysterious Zimbabwe ruins, and the 
Matoppo Hills where Cecil Rhodes lies 
buried, all in one tour. 

Built by the great firm of Dorman 
Long to the designs of Mr Ralph 
Freeman, the new bridge has been 
provided by the Beit Trust with funds 
left by Alfred Beit for the development 
of communications in Africa. 


The Green Grass 
of Old England 

And the Story of a 
Chinese Lawn 

It will not be counted to us for guile 
or cunning, but we have an agent in 
propaganda that other nations lack. 

It is grass t 

The football team chosen to represent 
* England, after playing their game at 
Milan on a bare field, went on to 
Belgrade to encounter Yugo-Slavia, and 
found a pitch as fair and green as that 
at Wembley on Cup Final day. 

The Yugo-Slavs; knowing that our 
best football is played on grass, had 
taken the precaution, long in advance, 
to send to England for grass seed, and to 
sow the pitch with it on which the 
international match with our eleven 
was to be played. 

As a matter of fact, British grass has 
no rival in the world except New 
Zealand's, which is from English seed, 
sown and tended by Scots and English¬ 
men, so that in this respect, with a 
climate resembling our own, New Zea¬ 
land is, as she boasts, another Britain 
on the other side of the world. 

There is one lawn, however, of which 
we should like news that we are unlikely 
to obtain with the international situa¬ 
tion as it is today. 

During last century we had in 
London a Chinese ambassador who, 
liking us generally, admired above all 
else the soft and velvety lawns which 
it was his delight to tread at the country 
houses where he was an honoured 
visitor. 

When the time for his return to China 
approached he bought sacks and sacks 
of the finest English grass seed and 
shipped it home with him, guarded with 
as great care as though it had been 
diamonds. 

On reaching his estate* in China he 
marshalled a veritable army of labourers, 
gave each man a drill and a quantity of 
seed, and instructed him to make a little 
hole in the soil, place a seed in it, then 
cover it with earth. The men, assembled 
in rows, carried out their instructions 
with as much care and patience as that 
exhibited by their carvers of ivory and 
artists in microscopic writing and jewel¬ 
working. The result was a wonderful 
English-looking lawn far away in the 
Orient, and it is of that lawn that we 
should like to hear. How does it fare, • 
we wunder ? 

The Gas Grid 

The C N article of May 13 describing 
the progress of the Electric Grid System 
prompts these notes about the growth 
of the equally important Gas Grid 
System, which already covers a big slice: 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

An area over 700 square miles, em¬ 
bracing 20 localities, is already being 
served with this Grid System. 

Behind the scheme is the United 
Kingdom Gas Corporation. The idea is 
a splendid one, for it eliminates a lot of 
waste both in material and human 
energy. Instead of carrying hundreds of 
tons of coal hundreds of miles to some 
little gasworks, to be then served to the 
waiting customers, great retorts are 
built at the pit head, such, for example, 
as the ^350,000 plant at Hemsworth 
Colliery, and Glass Houghton, Whitwood, 
Robin Hood, and Featherstone. 

Coal is drawn from the workings 
immediately below the most up-to-date 
vertical retorts—which are so much more 
efficient than the old horizontal retorts— 
and then the gas is carried along a 52- 
mile vein to such places as Harrogate, 
Knaresborough, Tadcaster, Norman ton, 
Pateley Bridge, Otley, Yeadon, and 
scores of villages. 

The plant at Hemsworth will consume 
5000 tons of coal per week and will pro¬ 
duce nine million cubic feet of gas a day. 
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The Marvellous Humming-Bird 


lWf r Archibald Rutledge, an Ameri¬ 
can student of bird life, gives 
some interesting facts in his writings 
about the humming-bird, the tiniest of 
all birds. 

He points out that it is the only 
bird which can fly straight up or down, 
sideways and backwards. In spite of 
its small size certain varieties of the 
humming-bird fly from the tropics far 
into Canada, a distance of many 
thousands of miles, at a speed of nearly 
a mile a minute, and can fly as many 
as 6oo miles without a rest, as when 
they are crossing the Gulf of Mexico, 
for instance. 

In spite of their diminutive size, 
humming-birds will fight birds of any 
size, even tackling crows and hawks. 
Their weapon is their needle-like bill, 
with which they are said to attack the 
eyes of their foes; and Mr Rutledge 
declares they always succeed in driving 
the other birds away. 

What Happens to 


One day, when Mr Rutledge was 
observing some humming-birds, a great 
bald eagle passed low overhead. In¬ 
stantly one of the humming-birds sped 
after it. Just what it did could not be 
seen at that distance, but the eagle 
suddenly swerved upward, dodged 
clumsily, and then beat a hasty retreat. 

Mr Rutledge, who has observed 
humming-birds for over 40 years, tells 
us that they visit 50 kinds of flowers at 
least, from which they sip the nectar or 
honey. Red-coloured flowers are their 
favourites, but he has trained them to 
feed from ordinary test-tubes wrapped 
in red paper and filled with a thin syrup 
of equal parts of water and sugar, 
previously boiled for five minutes. 

The humming-bird lays just two eggs, 
which are snow-white and about the size 
of peas. The young hatch out in 15 days, 
and three weeks later they test their 
wings while standing on the edge of 
their' nest, and start to fly immediately. 

a Telegraph Post 


Young Offenders 
in Camp 

Remarkable Experiment 

Tottenham is making an interesting 
experiment in what may be called 
social medicine by sending some forty 
young boys—who are described as 
juvenile offenders—to camp out in the 
open air on the east coast under the 
charge of Mr G. H. Jones, the Probation 
Officer. 

This will cost about £3 per boy, but 
the money will be well spent if it gives 
them a new spirit in living, which may 
last them all their lives. There is a 
tide in the affairs of boys which taken 
at the flood may make good men out of 
offenders. The ages of the boys range 
from 12 to 15. We do not doubt 
that in the majority of the cases great 
good will result. Many of them have 
never had a proper holiday before in 
their lives. 

The experiment raises the general 
-question of holidays. It is excellent 
that 50 young delinquents are getting 
such a “ cure,” but pity it is that all 
our city boys do not have an opportunity 
for such an advantage. 

The 4-H Club 

Wonderful work is being done by the 
4-H Clubs in America, brought into 
being by the American Department of 
Agriculture. 

The 4-Hs are the Head, Hands, Heart, 
and Health of country boys and girls 
between the ages of 10 and 21 who are 
“ learning by doing.” The movement is 
voluntary, and each member undertakes 
to learn to do something useful on his 
own, such as how to raise an animal, 
tend a garden, or how to sew well. 

For a quarter of a century this splendid 
movement has been growing, and last 
year the membership was 1,286,029. 


A com plaint is made that where tele¬ 
graph poles are being removed in 
various parts of the country to make 
■way for underground lines the timber 
is sawn up for firew r ood. 

Desperate work the sawyers find it, 
for the wood is hard and seasoned by 
years of exposure to the weather, and is 
made harder still by treatment. 

Wood perishes when exposed to 
varying conditions, with dryness and 
moisture alternating, though its life 
when kept continuously wet or con¬ 
tinuously dry is prodigious. A good 
telegraph pole should last forty years, 
but in order that it may do so great care 
in its preparation is necessary, for it has 
to be rooted in soil before it can bear its 
weight of wares and face the violence of 
tempest and blizzard. 


The wood chosen is Scandinavian ^red 
fir, which, already seasoned by long 
drying with air currents stirring about 
it, has its lower end enclosed in a steel 
cylinder for further treatment. 

An air pump is set to work to create 
a vacuum in the cylinder, with the result 
that moisture retained in the cells of the 
wood forces itself out. Even that is not 
enough, however. 

Creosote, whose boiling point is higher 
than that of water, is heated to a tem¬ 
perature above 212 degrees and forced 
into the cylinder. The heat causes the 
residue of moisture remaining in the 
wood to vaporise and escape. Then 
pressure pumps are set to work and the 
creosote is forced into the wood, render¬ 
ing it impervious to damp and change of 
conditions in soil or air. 


Our Soldier 
Patriots 

„ The Poor Volunteer of 
Yesterday 

Provision which must seem fabu¬ 
lously generous to the soldiers of most 
conscript countries are being made by 
Parliament for the gallant young men 
who are joining the Forces this year. 
The terms will sound almost incredible 
to their grandfathers who were Volun¬ 
teers half a century ago. 

We have recently celebrated the 
eightieth anniversary of the formation 
of that force, but we have not been told 
how ill-supported were those pioneers 
by the nation. We hear of Territorials 
today with tw T o uniforms per man; 
exactly half a century ago Sir James 
Whitehead, one of the best lord mayors 
of London, issued an appeal to the 
public to enable the Volunteers of his 
day to get a single equipment per man, 

London’s Volunteers, nearly forty 
thousand strong, and mostly w r orking 
men or men of limited means, had only 
the one suit they had bought they 
had no marching boots, and the majority 
lacked undress tunics, water-bottles, 
mess-tins, and havefsacks. Sir James 
Whitehead asked for £So,ooo, and 
‘ received a quarter of that sum ; the 
remainder must have come out of the 
pockets of the Volunteers themselves, 
which was a rather heavy tax on men 
whose purpose was to expose their lives 
to any enemy who might attack the 
country that left these voluntary de¬ 
fenders so badly equipped. 

A Footprint 

A South African geologist, Mr G. N: 
Stockley, while making a geological 
survey in Basutoland, has made a great 
discovery. At Tsikoane, near Leribe, 
he found the fossilised footprint of a 
prehistoric monster, the dinosaur. 



SANCTUARY FOR WATER-FOWL 

An area ten miles square at the south end 
of James Bay has been set aside by Canada 
;as a bird sanctuary. This area, including 
'tidal waters and part of the mainland, is. 
jused as a gathering-place at migration 
'time by thousands of blue-geese and other 
water-fowl.****" ^ 


PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP 




SCHOOLBOY FARMERS 

To help to meet the shortage of farm 
labour in Latvia it has been proposed to 
allow 2000 schoolboys to spend their 
summer holidays on farms. Free trans¬ 
port and working clothes would be 
provided, but the boys would have ample 
time off for their o wn enjoyment. 


ARCTIC 
OCEAN. 


DEVELOPING THE WILDS 

The first big hydro-electric power 
station in Russia’s eastern territory is 
to be constructed at Ust-Kamenogorsk, 
on the Irtish River. The river dam will 
have a three-chamber navigable sluice 
and a weir so that fish from the Arctic 
Oc ean m ay enter the upper reaches. 


WALRUSES COME 
ASHORE 

Walruses are now 
bringing u p their 
young on the coasts 
of Greenland and the 
Arctic islands. They 
remain on land for 
about a fortnight. 


T LA NT f C 


C E AN 


CHLORINE FROM 
THE RED SEA 

Owing to the need for 
chlorine and its by¬ 
products in various 
industries in Italy’s 
East African colonies 
Italian engineers have 
found means of pro¬ 
ducing these from the 
waters of the Red Sea 
in works at Massawa. 

REFUGEE SETTLEMENTS 

The Commission which has been 
investigating the possibility of settle¬ 
ment otrefugeesfrom MiddleEurope 
In British Guiana has reported that 
the territory is unsuitable for im- 
• mediate large-scale settlement, but it 
js proposed to have trial settlements 
of 5000 carefully-chosen young folk. 



NEW OIL PIPE-LINE* 

An existing pipe-line fromvi 
"Makhach-Kala, on the" 
Caspian Sea, to Trudo- 
vaya is to be extended 
.for another 435 miles to 
^Voronezh. The line will 
r carry benzene and kero¬ 
sene for tractors in the 
Orlovsk, Tambovsk, and 
Kursk provinces, Voro¬ 
nezh being used as a 
distributing centre. 


GROWING MOTOR FUEL 

South Africa has been looking into 
the question of creating reserves of 
motor fuel from alcohol extracted 
from sugar and from coal. It is said 
that 3,000,000 gallons of alcohol are 
already being produced from sugar¬ 
cane and maize by private enterprise 
on the Witwatersrand. 



BACK TO WOODEN 
SHOES 

One effect of the high 
cost of living in Japan, 
.due to her war in 
ryS China, is that the 
3 peopleare beingurged 
to return to the use of 
wooden shoes. With 
the westernising of 
Japan leather shoes 
have long been popu¬ 
lar, but leather is now 
too dear for many 
people. 


AUSTRALIA 


PROTECTING THE TURTLES 

The New Zealand Government has 
issued a notice forbidding the cap¬ 
ture of green and leathery turtles, 
which are apparently decreasing in 
numbers. The green turtle is used in 
making soup; the leathery turtle is 
sometimes more than six feet long. 
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The Great Trek 
South 

Five Thousand Cattle 
on the March 

For the past few weeks prepar¬ 
ations have been going on steadily at 
the great cattle stations in the north¬ 
west and central parts of Australia. 

This activity each year precedes the 
great overland trek of herds of cattle 
to the markets in the south, and it is 
only after the end of the stormy weather 
season that the trek can be begun. 

A single herd of cattle can be any¬ 
thing from 500 to 1000 head, and at 
least 5000 cattle will be strung out 
along the stock route at one time. Each 
herd is in charge of a head drover, who 
has a number of assistants to help him 
along the route. Each of these drovers 
lias a cherished reputation as an expert 
bushman and stockman, and they can 
all be relied upon to deliver their wild 
charges at their destination in good 
order and condition. 

Before the drovers can set out on their 
hazardous journey, which begins at 
Broome on the north-west coast of 
Australia, each animal has to be 
examined. A small| test tube of blood 
is taken, and is despatched by air to 
the Government laboratories at Perth, 

. 1345 miles south. There it is examined; 
and if the medical test proves satisfactory 
permission is given to the drovers to 
set out. They cannot all start together, 
however, for on the long looo-miie 
trek from Broome to Meekatharra, 
where they reach the railway, there is a 
stretch of barren desert, 65 miles long, 
containing but two small water-holes. 

The Drover’s Life 

. One of the best-known cattlemen in 
Northern Australia is Drover Bower. 
He first landed there in 1888, and has 
been handling stock ever since. He 
has driven cattle on every stock route 
from the east coast to the west, and to 
talk to him is better than any geography 
lesson. His knowledge of bushcraft is 
uncanny, and he is familiar with the 
habits and the languages of practically 
every Blackfellow tribe in The district. 

Drover Bower estimates that this 
trip will take him 18 weeks as he hopes 
to average from six to eight miles a day. 
He will have about 800 head of cattle 
in his charge. At night, in order to keep 
them calm and contented and to avoid 
as far as possible the ’ chance of a 
stampede, it will be one man’s duty to 
walk about the great camp whistling or 
singing, so that the animals will be. 
aware of a human presence. At least 
half of them will not be allowed to lie 
down and go to sleep, but they are 
allowed to doze, and the other half are 
permitted to rest. Occasionally an 
animal wakes from a sleep in a fright, 
and one frightened beast is enough to 
startle all the rest into a stampede. 

And so the great trek goes on—south, 
and farther south; and it is on the 
condition in which he delivers his 
magnificent animals that the drover’s 
•reputation depends. 

A Plain Word to Girls 

The chef of an important London 
hotel has had some witty things to say 
about food. 

Wars have been lost, nations ruined, 
and homes broken up by bad cooking, 
he says. “ If Disraeli’s cook had burned 
th< 5 ‘ fish or muddled the coffee on the 
morning when the Prime Minister 
resolved to purchase the controlling 
shares in the Suez Canal who knows 
liow far the course of Empire history 
might have been changed ? ” 

• The wise chef offered special counsel 
to girls, advising them to throw away 
paint and powder and to take a course 
in cookery as a straight road to happi¬ 
ness for themselves and those they cared 
and cooked, for. 


Peeps at Another Universe parliament 


How Its Radiant Energy Reaches 
Us After Millions of Years 



A ppearing not far from the star Eta, 
which is at the tip of the Tail of 
the Great Bear, (writes the C N 
Astronomer) is a vast universe, one that 
is far from our own and in which some 
thousands of millions of suns and worlds 
are whirling and speeding everlastingly. 
One wonders toward what end in time 
and space. 

We can see the light coming from 
these myriads of suns as a' nebulous 
haze if we use a telescope, even very 
powerful glasses 
showing it on a 
dark and clear 
night as. a tiny 
patch of light 
resembling a 
misty star. The 
star-map gives 
the field-of-view 
which includes 
the bright star 

Where to find the Universe ' Eta, the universe 
M51 in the field o! view of being indicated 
powerful glasses b y its Catalogue 

Number M51. This region is almost 
exactly overhead between 9 and 10 
o’clock in the evening. 

Before its real character was known 
this nebulous haze, which seen through 
powerful telescopes presented a spiral 
form, was known as the Whirlpool 
Nebula. When photographed through 
the great 60-inch-aperture telescope at 
Mount Wilson an astonishing amount of 
detail was revealed. Our picture gives 
some idea of its general form and the 
marvellous structure of this obviously 
whirling universe, parts of which are 
rotating at abput 200 miles a second. 
The photographic plate during an 
exposure of about four hours was able to 
gather far more of that faint light than 
the eye could from momentary im¬ 
pressions, even though received through 
the telescope. 

Now let us pause to think of something 
very marvellous. It has been discovered 
that this light has taken several million 
years to reach us, bearing “ on its wings ” 
literally some of the energy of those 
myriads of suns composing that universe. 
A small portion of that energy is con¬ 
veyed by the telescope to the silver 
solution on the photographic plate, 
where it so transforms the chemicals as 
•to present to us a vision of itself after 


several million years —the time taken 
for that energy to travel across that 
vast span of space. 

Even our eyes, observing through a 
telescope, receive some of this far-flung 
radiant energy, which thus for the 
time being becomes part of ourselves, 
stimulating thought and actions that 
would not have occurred had the energy 
not reached us from that colossal 
universe, so very far away in time and 
space. 

It may seem like a celestial fairy¬ 
tale : actually it is staggering reality, 
for the spectroscope with its unmistak¬ 
able lines (which can also be photo¬ 
graphed and studied microscopically at 
leisure) prove conclusively that it is a 
universe of all types of suns in thousands 
of millions, and not unlike our own 
Universe which we see encircling us as 
the Milky Way or Galaxy. It is in 
some ways remarkably similar, for 
though our Universe does not appear 
to us as very spiral that is because we 
are within it and some way toward the 
centre. But could we observe our 
Universe from the outside it would 



The Whirlpool Nebula Messier 51, 
now known to be a colossal universe 

appear very like this photograph, for 
its spiral streams of suns and central 
aggregations have been traced to prove it. 

This Whirlpool Nebula is of par¬ 
ticular interest—though there are thou¬ 
sands of others—because of the smaller 
portion which appears to be thrown 
off to the left. Now, our Universe has 
two such portions separated from it, 
probably in much the same way. These 
are the Magellanic Clouds, named after 
the famous navigator and because they 
appear as faint clouds of light in the 
southern heavens ; we will discuss them 
in a future article. G. F. M. 


Doing Something For Somebody 


S omebody has been advising people in 
these anxious days to take up hobbies 
which bring benefits and happiness to 
other people as well as themselves. 

To choose such a hobby he recom¬ 
mends people to ask themselves these 
questions : • . . 

What injustices around me make me 
angry ? 

What misapplied need in my com¬ 
munity could I help to satisfy ? 

< Which human problems arouse my 
greatest sympathy? 

Then he gives examples of what some 
people have done to select hobbies with 
a humanitarian purpose. It is an 
interesting list and we give a few of them. 

John Nickerson, a truck driver, who 
built five swings for his own children, 
allowed other youngsters to use them 
freely. Then with his own hands he 
built a merry-go-round, a Ferris wheel, 
a shoot-the-chute, and other diversions. 
His neighbours eagerly tore down their 
fences to provide more room, so that now 
500 children can gather to enjoy the 
fun provided by Nickerson and his 
voluntary staff. 

Mrs Dorothy Eagles organised an 
animal shelter for pets that have to be 
tearfully abandoned by their owners 
when those owners have been evicted 
from their homes. She has taken care 


of hundreds of animals, as many as 
2000 a year, many of which were taken 
back by their owners when they could 
do so later. She has room to shelter 
about 150 dogs and 50 cats at one time. 

A rich Long Island resident of New 
York, who built himself a large, 
splendidly-equipped workshop, decided 
to select, through a high-school teacher, 
boys who would like to make good use 
of that workshop. Now it is full of 
enthusiastic boys who make all sorts of 
articles there. 

William Adler of Cleveland, a former 
amateur speed skating champion, has 
built a rink behind his factory where he 
teaches boys to skate and play hockey. 

A lady of 50 with a fine knowledge of 
science is taking children on picnics 
to the woods, ^vhcre she explains to 
them the marvels of Nature. 

A man with a love for cultivating 
flowers and with a great estate which 
has lately become encircled by apart¬ 
ment houses has cut up some of his 
land into dozens of small gardens for 
the apartment house youngsters to 
cultivate. He supplies them with seeds, 
tools, and instructions free. 

With these examples before us we 
can choose our own hobbies as we 
please, seeing that it is a hobby which 
cfeliglits ourselves and others too. 


Asking Questions 

A Lively Hour 

The first hour of each Parliamentary 
day, except on Fridays (which is a short 
day, to give members a chance to get 
home for the weekend), is given up to 
questions—questions, that is, addressed 
to Ministers. 

The Speaker takes the chair at 2.45, 
and questions last until 3.45, when the 
business for the day, arranged by the 
Government, begins. 

Any member can ask a question of 
any Minister by giving notice, when it 
is printed in the order paper When the 
time comes the questioning member is 
called on by the Speaker, who says, 

“ Mr Timothy Brown-Jones.” Mr 
Brown-Jones then arises and says, 

” I beg to ask the Home Secretary 
(or whoever it is) Question No 36.” 
The Home Secretary then reads out his 
answer It is the custom to allow the 
questioner to ask supplementary ques¬ 
tions if he is not satisfied with the reply 
he receives. Mr Brown-Jones can stand 
up and say : 

” Mr Speaker, arising out of the Right 
Honourable Gentleman’s reply, may I 
ask if he did not promise the same thing 
a year ago and yet has done nothing in 
; the interim ? ” 

Wherefore the Home Secretary, being 
full of guile, will probably stand up and 
say : "I deeply regret that I can add 
nothing to the answer I have just given 
to my honourable friend.” 

If the question is ^concerned with 
something really important a shower of 
supplementary questions may arise, 
for any member can ask a supplementary 
about an answer given to another mem¬ 
ber. This often goes on for 10 or 15 
minutes ; it is within the discretion of 
the Speaker to stop supplementaries 
if he thinks they are becoming a debate. 

If, at the end of the question hour, a 
number of questions remain unanswered, 
the answers are printed in next day’s 
official report and copies sent to the 
questioners. 

Good Business 

. We take this very charming story of 
M. Georges Clemenceau from Jean Martet’s 
book published by Longmans Green. 

One day in a little, village in the East 
Indies I noticed a little statuette, and 
said to the dealer, “I like your statuette. 
How much is it ? ” 

“ Because it’s you (he answered), 75 
rupees.” 

“ Because it’s I (I answered) I offer 
you 45 rupees for it.” 

He raised his hands to heaven. 

11 Forty-five rupees ! You’re making 
fun of me. What if anyone happened 
to hear of it ? ” 

” Forty-five rupees,’.' I said. 

Then he made* a" fine gesture of 
indignation. ” Impossible. I'd rather, 
give it to you.” 

” Agreed ! ” " I took the statuette, 
stuffed it into my pocket, and said, 

“ You are extraordinarily kind, and I 
thank you. But it is quite evident 
that this gift can only come from a 
friend to a friend. Consequently you 
won't take it amiss if I in turn make you 
a gift.” 

” Naturally not.” 

“ Well, here are 45 rupees to use in 
good works.” 

He took them, and we parted, en¬ 
chanted with each other. 


Spanny 


At 92 Spanny has passed on. Her real 
name was Sarah Ann Mol ton-, and she 
was for 80 years the friend and servant of 
five generations of one family. She was 
an exception to the rule that good cooks 
do not stay long with one family, for she 
cooked for three generations without ever 
giving notice. Even when she married, at 
60, she remained true to her employers. 
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TooM uchTobacco 

£5,000,000 a Week 

British imports of tobacco from the 
United States have doubled in 30 years 
and now reach the incredible total of 
257 million pounds a year. Big as this 
importation is, it amounts to only three- 
fourths of our consumption, so rapidly 
has the tobacco habit grown. The 
increase is mainly due to smoking by 
women. 

Most of the tobacco is consumed in 
the form of cigarettes. Millions of people 
smoke almost continually during the 
day. Workmen can be seen smoking 
while bricklaying, while carrying, while 
using a saw. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
takes most of the money spent on 
tobacco, for duties are very high. It 
seems unfortunate that so much of our 
Imperial revenue is raised by levying 
taxes on things which had better not 
be bought. 

On Tenter Hooks 

You may have heard it said of some¬ 
one that he is on tenter hooks, but do 
you know what this expression means ? 

A note from the Herring Board 
reminds us that it refers to the process 
by which the tasty kipper is made out 
of the herring' caught by our brave 
fishermen. Some of the best of these 
fish are selected by the kipperers imme¬ 
diately after they are landed, and are 
soaked in tubs of brine for about 15 
minutes. They are then removed and 
placed on hooks which are hung up for 
hours in a smoke room where oak chips 
are lighted and almost covered with 
sawdust, so that a dense smoke is pro¬ 
duced which impregnates the flesh of 
the fish. These hooks are the tenter 
hooks. 

A kipper is an almost unique British 
product, for it is made from the herring 
in British waters and from the fine oak 
trees that grow in British forests. 

Competition Result 

In CN Competition Number 79 the 
two correct and neatest entries were sent 
in by John Hooley, 22 Dale Street, 
Edgeley, Stockport; and Margaret 
Stocks, 2 Toller Lane, Heaton, Brad'- 
ford. A prize of ten shillings has been 
awarded to each of these readers. 

The 25 prizes of half-a-crown have 
been awarded to the following : 

Margaret Bainbridge, South Shields; Jessie 
Blacklock, Knockvennie ; Jeanetta Brown, Palmer’s 
Green ; Pamela Bye, Plumstead ; Pamela Chapman, 
Birmingham; Emily Cohen, Barking; Betty 
Corley, St Albans; John A. Farrington, Newcastle; 
Alargaret Gray,* Hanwell ; Nancy* Greene, Swanage ; 
Rosemary Griilin, Birmingham; Margaret Higgs,*' 
Shepton Mallet; Betty Humphreys, Fulham ; Irene 
O’Donnell, Manchester; Margaret Purves, Edin¬ 
burgh ; Joan Searle, Fulham; Bertie Sheridan, 
Belfast; George Smith,* Jedburgh; Pant Sumner, 
Wolverhampton ; Hilda Sutherland, Manchester ; 
Joyce AT ax well Tallent, Bolton; Donald Taylor, 
Aberdeen ; Monica Tyler, Bristol; Bernard Wilkes, 
Preston; Jean Wilkin, Birmingham. 

The prizewinners whose names are 
marked with an asterisk obtained a new 
reader and are awarded an extra 
half-a-crown. 

The correct answers were : 

1 Father. 2 Typist. 3 Milkmaid- 4 Children’s Nurse. 
5 Invalid. 6 Baby. 7 Clerk. 8 Art student. 
9 King. io Pianist, ll Grandmother. 12 School- 
children. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of June, 1914 

The Nightingale by Telephone. There are 
millions of people who have never heard 
a nightingale sing, and millions who never 
will, for the bird goes only to certain 
parts of the country But two naturalists 
in Hertfordshire have found a way of 
conveying the song to other people who 
are not naturally within hearing dis¬ 
tance. While a nightingale was singing 
the other night they rang up on the 
telephone a friend who was three miles 
away, and held the receiver out in 
the open air. The soft melody of the 
nightingale was borne along the wares 
and heard perfectly. 

We shall have to develop this idea. 


Scots Abroad 

When They Were 
Foreigners in England 

. The decision to build a great factory 
in Scotland for the manufacture of 
aeroplane engines is rich with promise 
for Scotland’s distressed areas, and with 
promise, too, of fine workmanship from 
the men who will be employed. The 
Scots have been masters of engineering 
ever since the industrial age began. 

James Watt, to whom the world owes 
the real steam-engine, was a Scot, as was 
William Murdock, inventor of the first 
high-pressure steam-engine to run on 
wheels, but we remember him chiefly as 
the man who gave us lighting by gas. 
All the .best workmen in the engineering 
trade of that romantic era were Scots¬ 
men, and we must not forget that our 
mightiest liners still come from the Clyde. 

Scores of those old. Scottish engineers 
came, south to work for us and teach our 
workmen their business. . Wc could riot 
have so soon succeeded without them, 
yet not many generations before our 
English ancestors had as bitter an 
antagonism against them as the Nazis 
have against present-day Jews. 

Scots were aliens, and therefore 
potential enemies, in England. When 
James the First succeeded Queen Eliza¬ 
beth on the throne Scotsmen declared 
that those of their countrymen who were 
born after that accession were not aliens 
in England. The House of Commons 
declared that they were, and that only 
by statute could they be naturalised. 

When everything was thrashed out 
the result was that ten of twelve judges 
decided that all Scots born after the 
coming of James to the English throne 
were not aliens in England—which was 
very-fortunate, seeing that the lady who 
is "now our Queen is herself a daughter 
of the magic land beyond the Tweed. 

School Broadcasts 

Here are details qf the broadcasts to' 
schools for the week beginning on 
Monday, June 5. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Science and Gardening— 
Watering and Liquid Manuring : by C. F. 
Lawrance. 2.30 Early Stages in Music— 
Major and Minor : by Thomas Armstrong. 
Tuesday, ii.o Physical Training (for use in 
halls). 11.25 History in the Making. 11.45 
Physical Training (for use in classrooms). 

2.5 Our Parish—The Moor in Summer. 
2.30 Senior English—-Poetry Programme. 
3 0 Concert Lesson—Pictorial Music: by 
Thomas Armstrong. 

Wednesday, 2.5 World History—The 
Great Trek : by Rhoda Power. 2.30 Bio¬ 
logy—Family Histories . by H. Munro Fox. 
Thursday, 11.25 Senior Geography (Raid¬ 
ing or Trading ?—The North-West Frontier): 
by J, B. Coatman. 2.5 Nature Study-^- 
What is in a Pond ? by C. R. Stonor. 
2.30 British History—The Great Reform 
Bill of 1832 and the Franchise today : by 
Mary Stocks. 

Friday, 2.5 Travel Talk—Picnic on Fuji¬ 
yama. 2.45 The Adventures of a Lepre¬ 
chaun—from the story of S. Y. Benet. 
3.10 Feature Programme. 3.35 Talk for 
Sixth Forms. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.30 Speech Training for Seniors : 
by Anne H. McAllister. 

Tuesday, ii.o Physical Training (for use in 
an open space) : by Edith Dowling. 2.5 
Round the Village—Hedgers, Ditchers, 
Drainers, and Dykers . by John R. Allan. 
2.30 Book Talk (The Vicar of Wakefield, by 
Oliver Goldsmith). 3.0 As National. 
Wednesday, 11 5 Speech Training for 
J uniors—A Sound for Hard-working Chins : 
by Anne H. McAllister. 2 30 Biology— 
Animals have Worlds of Their Own: by 
A. D. Peacock. 

Thursday, iio Intermediate French. 2.5 
Time and Tune—What do you know ? by 
Herbert Wiseman, 2.40 Nature Study— 
Hidden Treasure : by A. Scott Kennedy. 

3.5 Scottish History—James Watt * by 
J M. Smith. 

Friday, 2.5 British Empire Geography 
(India—3, Village Life in the Plain) : by 
J. M. Cowan. 2.45 As National. 


IT’S RUN-SIZE JOB 

ON THE FOOTPLATE AT 

MILES AN 



JOHN C0PPERWHEAT, driver of 
L.M.S. crack train Coronation Scot 
LETS YOU INTO A SECRET 

‘Driving the Coronation Scot up to Carlisle 
at 90 miles an hour demands perfect nerves, 
judgment and energy. I’m on duty 6 hours 
at a stretch, so my daughter 
always sees that I have some 
Cadburys Milk Chocolate with 
me. It takes up little room and 
helps to build up the energy I 
need for my job.’ 


Here is the Coronation Scot climbing Shap Fell on its way north 


Driver John Copper wheat finds — 

THAT’S WHEN CADBURYS 
EV 3 ILK CHOCOLATE FEEDS 

YOU ON YOUR FEET- 
KEEPS YOU OP TO YOUR 


always see s that YT‘' Jnmother 
of Cadburys MilkChFY block 
mo. She says it> 7 „- ate *«>* 
good for ml bUN m f.and 
because it tastes 1 hke " 

SO good !' 


JOB ■ Flashing along on the footplate of a 
crack locomotive is not the job for everyone. 

But lots of less glamorous jobs need just as 
much concentration and energy. You too can 
take a tip from John Copperwhcat and let 
Cadburys give you the same big hand up. 

Remember that Cadburys is more than some¬ 
thing that’s nice to eat 
ever-ready source of quick energy 
and good spirits. So keep some 
Cadburys handy, and the next time 
work seems too hard or pleasure not 
as nice as it should be, just bite into 
that Cadburys block and feel new 
life and energy flow through you. 


And here’s 
what Boy 
Scout 

jimmy 
EDWARDS 

thinks about 

CAOBURVs 

go ddPlppppmg a scout. W e 

all sorts of useful t£? mes i lear n < 

J f su and zorestlil l l'" s L l / ke N- ‘ 
* set — 



°ut on an 


_ . 7 . Whenever 
expedition mother 


- it s an 


°21 


CADBURYS MILK CHOCOLATE 


• • • 


you on your 
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FORTUNE LANE 


Short Serial by 

Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 9 

Cringan’s Secret 

The little shop in Fortune Lane should 
^ have been booming. - Its front had 
been repainted. A sign had been hung (that 
was Peter’s idea), and its windows had 
been adorned'with white enamelled letter¬ 
ing: Bicycles by All Makers. Pumps, 
Spares, and Accessories. Tyres. Repairs 
Done on the Premises. 

Oh, if gnly the inside had lived properly 
up to the outside, and if only the customers 
had rolled up more frequently! 

Perhaps the little street was too narrow 
to encourage trade., Perhaps the grand 
staring shop in the High Street which gave 
easy terms and any amount of discount lor 
cash in the bargain, and sold motor-bikes 
as well, attracted most of the custom. 
Jimmy Cringan declared he worked hard 
enough, but there always seemed to be 
more money going out than coming in. 

“ And your rent’s stiff,” said Peter. 

“ It’s too stiff for this place. And now 
that the Council is set on all this planting 
and beautifying they’ll be raising our rates 
soon,” sighed Cringan. Then, regarding 
Peter with a smile, “ You contractors ! ” he 
uttered. “ You’re expensive luxuries ! 

“Not we,” laughed Peter. “ Besides, 
I’m laid off, as you know. It’s no longer the 
time of year for dressing and planting.” ^ 
‘‘ Oh, and what’s your next move, Peter ? ’ ’ 
“ Plus my windows ? ” 

“ Yes.” . 

“ Well,” said Peter, " I was thinking of 
taking a partner. Carmen, Carters, and 
Carriers, old man. My partner and I and 
Rufus, we’d make a good team, Jimmy.” 
He cocked his head on one side and eyed 
Cringan eagerly. 

“ Nay, we’ve threshed that out before, 
Peter,” was the response. “ You suggested 
it months ago, and I said nothing doing, 
I’m obliged all the same.” 

“ Why, haven’t you changed your mind, 
Jimmy ! ” 

“ No, Peter ; there’s a living in it for one, 
but there wouldn’t be a living for two in it. 
Not unless I had the money to help you 
to extend:” 

“ But you’ve got your stock here.” 

“ Most on sale or return. You see, the 
manufacturers trust me,” said Cringan. 

“ Of course they do,” Peter cried warmly. 
There was silence, while each of them 
pursued liis own. thoughts. Peter’s couldn’t 
drag themselves away from his friend, from 
Jimmy’s shabby clothes, from his lean, 
hungry face. Cringan Minor always went 
warmly-clothed and well-fed. Peter wished 
lie could have felt that Jimmy did too. 

It was Cringan who broke the silence. 
“ You think I’m foolish ? ” 

“ I think you’re flogging a dead horse,” 
Peter said frankly. 

“ Perhaps, Peter. But I’ve other people 
to study,” Cringan said slowly. 

“ Only Cringan Junior ! ” 

“ No, no. Others beside him.” 

“ Oh, I’m sorry,” said Peter. “ I didn’t 
intend to be curious.” -* 

“ You’re not.” Then Cringan rose, took 
a few paces to and fro, and sat down again, 
wearily. “It’s this way,” he resumed; 

“ for you may as well know, Peter. This 
business just keeps me going, and only 
just. But I can’t afford to take'the risk of 
Hi rowing it up. Because I’m not free to risk 
anything.” 

“I don’t understand you,” Peter ex¬ 
claimed. 

“ I’ve the old folks to care for,” said 
Cringan in a low voice. 

“ Your father and mother.” 

Cringan nodded. “ They are in Sydney, 
Australia,” he said. . “I manage to send 
them a little bit every month, to help to 
keep them going. Without it they’d be on 
the rocks.” 

“ So that’s how you’re fixed ! ” 0 

u Aye, that’s how I’m fixed. That’s 
why I can’t find a penny to go in with you, 
Peter. And that’s why, for the old folks’ 
sake, I can’t throw up this business, which, 
thin as it is, is regularly finding them some¬ 
thing.” 

“Do they know ? ” said Peter presently, 
dropping his eyes. 

“ Know what, old man ? ” 

** How you’re going without things your¬ 
self to keep up their allowance ? ” 

Jimmy Cringan’s grey and tired face 
brightened at last. “ Not they,” he replied, 
liis gentle voice very happy. “ They 
imagine I’m prospering.” 

That settles it, Peter reflected. 

He was finding his window-cleaning 
business beginning to fall off, because an 
opposition firm had swooped down from 
London with a great deal of show, and was 


busily cutting prices. So, now that his leaf- 
mould contract had stopped tilt next year, 
instead of making progress he was reversing. 

“ Not too good ! ” he informed himself. 

Still, on second thoughts, it might have 
been very much worse. After all there 
wasn’t so much need to grouse, seeing that 
he’d be worth £$° in one way or another 
all right when he went home next month to 
report to his father. There you are, he would 
say. My year’s trial is up. Look ! Here’s my 
balance-sheet. I’m worth more than fifty 
pounds, Dad. 

Well, why not have a tot up at once, to 
make sure ? 

So after supper that evening he set to 
work eagerly at the little table which he 
always used in his bedroom. Assets of Peter 
Quentin, Contractor and Window Cleaner: 

- *£ s . d. 

1 Bucephalus (a bit groggy), 

3 buckets, 7 wash-leathers, scrim, 

1 ladder, 1 pot of paint, 2 paint 
brushes, 2 good spades, 1 pitch¬ 
fork, 2 trowels, 1 pair overalls, 

1 pair labourer’s boots, odds 

and ends .7 9 9 

Now. add one Rufus and cart 11 9 6 

£18 19 3 

Had his auditors, Cringan and Cringan, 
been drawing up this account they would 
have added One stout heart; worth the 
whole boiling. 

Then Peter fetched his savings bank book 
from its drawer. £$g gs 8d, thanks to 
Corvus and leaf-mould. Next he counted 
the cash in his pockets, and took up his 
pen again: 

£ * * * 

Assets shown above .. .. 18 19 3 

Cash in Bank ..... .. 39 9 8 

Cash in pocket . 2 16 4J 

&i. 5 3 l 

Deduct money Owing. To Crin¬ 
gan and Cringan one stamp i£ 

Total £61 5 2]- 

Whoosh! tie had beaten his father’s 
£50 by eleven odd ! No, wait a minute ! 
There’d be one month’s board and lodging 
to provide for, plus fodder for Rufus. But 
against that set further window fees. Ah, ' 


but would these quite cover it ? Perhaps 
not. So to keep on the safe side he had 
better knock £3 more off. 

At any rate, that would leave him beating 
his father's stipulated fifty by. eight, he 
assured himself cheerfully as he jumped 
into bed. 

CHAPTER 10 


A Tight Fit 


I 


T was on the following day that Fortune 
Lane entertained company. 

Peter had just come back, from his round 
and was thinking about tea when Cringan’s 
head popped round the door of the little 
sitting-room with the news that a stranger 
was in the shop asking for him. 

Peter sprang to his feet, but then, 
grinning widely at Jimmy, he spread a big 
handful of papers out on the table and sat 
down in front of them with the inkstand 
and writing-pad. Busy contractors didn’t 
go scurrying out to their customers; their 
customers were shown in to them. 

“ This way, sir,” he heard Jimmy saying. 

The visitor stepped in. 

He was a large man with a hard felt hat 
and a florid face that glistened with soap 
and good living. Removing his hat when he 
saw Peter's eyes fixed upon it, he helped 
himself to a chair, placed the hat on the 
floor, then spread out his legs and leaned 
forward, a hand on each knee. In this 
attitude, he ejected, ” My name is Broochs.” 

Oh, a jeweller, thought Peter. “ Good 
afternoon, sir.” 

“ Good afternoon. I believe you are 
the young man who has been laying out 
gardens and what not for the Council. It’s 
a pretty good business, I'd say, that ? 
Plenty of profit, eh ? ” 

This, thought Peter, was splendid I 
Mr Broochs would have lots of money— 
most jewellers had—and he’d come to see if 
he couldn’t invest some in leaf-mould ! 
“It’s a promising business,” he replied, 
“ and with some more capital I can quickly 
extend it.” 

“ Just so. You have a contract, I think, 
with the Council ? ” 

“ I have had one. And they have 
promised to renew it next year.” 

“ No chance of anyone cutting you out ? ” 

“ Not a chance, sir.” 

“ I see,” Mr Broochs. assented. “ Yes, 
you are on a good thing ! ” 

“ I think so,” said Peter. 

“ Just so, just so,” Air Broochs repeated 


Jacko Cant Keep It Up 


T Tncle George was spending a week 
^ with The Family. Everybody was 
doing his best to make the visitor enjoy 
himself, and even Jacko, for some reason 
best known to himself, was behaving 
remarkably well. 

“Like a perfect little gentleman,” 
sneered Adolphus. “Depend upon it, 
he’s got something up his sleeve.” 

“ Don’t be unkind,” reproved Mother 


at any rate until tlie visitor was safely 
out of the house. 

At last the week was up and Uncle 
George departed. Jacko had earned his 
bat, and got it. And Father Jacko had 
got his armchair to himself again, and 
the right to devote all his leisure to his 
beloved garden. 

Jacko was so eager to try out the new 
bat that he rammed stumps into the 



Unfortunately Father Jacko was kneeling just below 


Jacko, “I do hope,” she added under 
her breath, “that he’s not sickening for 
anything.” 

Jacko was quite well, thank you. He 
was on his best behaviour because of 
something he had overheard Uncle 
George saying to his mother. 

“ The old boy is going to give me a 
cricket bat,” he confided to Chimp, giv¬ 
ing him a friendly thump on the back. 

“ What for ? " asked Chimp. 

Jacko had not the faintest idea. But 
he wanted the bat, and didn’t intend to 
spoil his chances by playing any tricks 


newly-mown lawn, and shouted to 
Chimp to bowl him a few overs. 

Chimp obliged with a hearty ball. 
Jacko gave a swipe to leg, and it landed 
with a horrid thud on the rainwater 
barrel.. 

The rainwater barrel, being advanced 
in years, couldn't stand up to such 
treatment. The ball smashed through 
the rotten wood, sending the water out 
in a stream. ; 

Unfortunately, Father Jacko was 
kneeling just below it, tending his plants, 
and got the full force of it down his neck! 


reflectively, as he crossed his legs and, 
fingering a massive gold watch-cliain, 
regarded Peter with a highly encouraged 
expression. And Peter, thinking hard, 
began to consider how much it would be fair 
to ask for a quarter share, or a half share LS 
the mail should insist. Cash down, of 
. course ; but the cash to be used for develojy- 
ments—Quentin & Broochs, Garden MaKcc, 
Contractors, and Carmen. Furniture 
Removals. Estimate Free. He wondered 
whether £100 would be too much to ask ? 

“ I think you’ll agree it’s a good invest¬ 
ment,” he said, “ considering how fast this 
suburb is growing.” 

“ Yes, I’ve noticed that,” said the 
visitor, with a queer smile. “ I come from 
London myself, but I’ve interests round 
here.” Then his fingers left his watch-cliain 
for liis breast-pocket and returned with a 
visiting card, which he passed across the 
table. 

Tlie card was engraved : Chimney Sweeps 
and Window Cleaners, Ltd. John G. 
Broochs, Managing Director. 

“ Aye, that’s me 1 ” declared Air Broochs, 
with that strange smile again. 

A bit of a come-down, Peter thought, 
from a jeweller ! Still, a managing director’s 
money invested in a business was as good 
as a jeweller’s or anyone else's ! Next Peter 
thought, No, he had not come to invest 
in peat-mould. He had come with a 
proposition for combining their window- 
cleaning business! Well, that might be 
worth considering too ; for a good payment. 

Peter said, “ I have seen your firm’s 
name, sir. You’re my competitors.” 

“ Competitors ! Don’t you believe it, 
my lad ! ” was the answer. 

“ But you are. I’ve seen your men about 
in their uniforms.” 

“ Seen my chimney sweeps as well ? ” 

Peter nodded. 

“ A good idea, isn’t it. We sweeps their 
chimneys and we cleans their windows. 
You're finished.” 

“ I don’t understand,” uttered Peter. 

“ In plain English, you’re through, lad,” 
the florid man answered decisively. ‘ ‘ I was 
interested to learn that you're making a 
good thing of your leaf-mould, that’ll com¬ 
pensate you for bidding good-bye to your 
windows.” . . * 

“ I'm not going to,” growled Peter. 

Mr Broochs laughed and pulled out a 
sheaf of documents. “ Agreements with 
the householders,” he explained. “ At one 
small inclusive charge paid every three 
months we undertake to keep their chimneys 
swept and tlieir windows cleaned. You can’t 
compete with that, laddie. I’ve got nine 
out of ten of your customers signed up 
already ! ” 

“ You're freezing me out! ” 

“ Very sorry. But business is business.” 

Peter sat.in stunned silence. His window¬ 
cleaning all done with ! The apple of his 
eye. His stand-by as well. He thought of 
that morning with Jiis last half-crown in his 
pocket when he and Bucephalus had put 
all to the hazard, when the woman had shut 
the door in their faces-to start with, when 
he’d known that unless he succeeded then 
he’d fail utterly ; when he'd won, and his 
connection had grown' bit by bit: 

When he found his voice he said, “ How 
much, are you going to pay me for bagging- 
my business ? ” 

. Air Broochs burst into laughter. “ Nix,” 
he said roundly. “ I’ve given you fair 
notice. What more do you want ! ” Then 
he clapped his hat upon his head and 
marched out. 

A nice kind of “ jewelled” thought Peter 
forlornly, explaining;:'..wlign he broke the’ 
bad news to Cringan, hew he’d been counting 
on his windows to see him through the next 
month. “ I was calculating,”'he said, “ to 
be £S to the good* but now that I’ve got to 
live for a month without windows I’m going 
to have a jolly tight fit for it, Jimmy.” 

“ With Rufus’s keep on top of the rest, 
yes,” said Jimmy. Then he said. “Will 
your father insist upon £50, Peter ? ” 

“ That’s our fair and square bargain,” 
frowned Peter. 

“ But suppose you turned up with'a few 
pounds short ? Wouldn't that do ? ” 

“ No, it wouldn’t,” Peter said. 

“ You are too proud to ask him ? ” 

“It isn't pride,” uttered Peter, turning 
his head away. “T simply couldn’t do it.” 
His voice was unsteady. “ A fellow’s got 
to—to keep his end up,” he stammered. 

“ Right, O King ! Then you’ll have to 
part with Rufus, to save his keep.” 

Peter winced, but said nothing. 

“ Now, let’s think ! What about Mr 
Flinckcn, the dairyman ? I’ve heard he 
wants another, horse. 

So, heavy of heart, Peter went on that 
errand next day. “ Mr Flinckcn,” said he, 

“ do you,want to buy a fine horse, jflease ? ” \ 

TO BE CONCLUDED 
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Friends of the GN 

The G N in its present form is 20 years old 

this year. Will you do it a good turn ? 

If it is to hold its own in an age of ever-pressing 
excitements (football pools, films, wireless) a paper 
unsustained by rich advertisement revenue must 
have a constant accession of new readers. 

If every C N reader would win -for it one more, 
or would give an extra copy away each week, it 
would be a birthday gift indeed, 

a new lease of success and 
influence for 20 years more. 

Is your faith in the C N worth 2d more ? Will 
you fill in this form for some child, some institution, 
some old folk who would like a cheerful paper once 
a week ? 


Please deliver the Children’s Newspaper each week to 


and debit my account 


Will you give this to your newsagent in celebration of the CN’s 20th birthday? 

It would be something done for Peace and 
Goodwill, and would strengthen the C N on its 
way to its 21 st birthday in an age with hardly 
time to listen to 

the Still Small Voice 


WRIG LEY'S 

keeps you going over 
distance 



Lots of famous runners chew 
WRIGLEY’S GUM. It keeps them 
fresh right through the race, and 
makes the last lap seem less gruelling. 
Take a packet of WRIGLEY’S to your 
Sports. There arc two flavours. 
Spearmint and P.K.—both of them 
delicious. Buy some to-day. 


PACKfTy 

mous 

flavours to choose from • e.T.25 



REALLY ARE SARDINES! 


Ideal for storing—improve 
with keeping—always ready 
and nourishing. 


?-KlHGS fllR f ORCE 

li. 

™ ' gj$f 


1 • 

1 $ ty&N 


THE BOOK OF THE BRITISH AIR ARM! 


Here’s a-lavishly illustrated book 
you can’t afford to miss! It tells 
you everything you want to know 
about the Air Force—what it is 
like as a career or part-time occu¬ 
pation for youths; the types of 
aeroplanes used—in fact, you’ll* 
know all about the R.A.F. when 
you’ve read The KING’S AIR 
FORCE ! It has been specially 
compiled in co-operation with 
the Air Ministry. 

'Flight” Photo j. 


Contents : 

C.A.G. and Air Defence 
Cadet Corps. ' 

The R.A.F. as a Career. 
On Seas and Overseas. 
Types of R.A.F. Aircraft. 
The Volunteer Reserve. 
Aircraft Armament. 

Ranks and Badges, etc. 
Many superb illustrations. 



Of all Newsagents and Bookstalls - 


• Holidays-2a day 

16,000 poor children will be given a day in the 
country, or by the sea, this coming summer—if funds 
permit. Please help to make this possible. 
R.S.V.P. to THE REV . PERCY INESON, Supt„ 

EAST END MISSION, 

Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial Rd., Stepney, E.l 


FILM STARS’ 
SECRET OUT 


Film Stars, of all people, must have teeth 
of faultless colour, and you can be sure that 
only the best and safest whit'encr obtainable 
will satisfy their needs. What is their 
secret ? Do the stars use a toothpaste 
beyond the reach of ordinary folk ? No ! 
Thousands have discovered the amazing 
whitening powers of a new type toothpaste 
containing' Milk of Magnesia’ brand antacid. 
Phillips’ Dental Magnesia makes teeth so 
dazzling white because it contains 75 %' Milk 
of Magnesia.’ This instantly neutralizes 
harmful mouth acids and so abolishes 
the main cause of tartar and decay. Im¬ 
maculate teeth are a precious asset. Try 
Phillips’ Dental Magnesia and you will soon 
learn why so many stage and screen stars 
use no other dentifrice. Sold everywhere, 
6d., 10 Jd., I/O a tube. -'Milk of Magnesia’ 
is the trade mark of Phillips’ preparation of 
Magnesia. 


THE LITTLE FOLKS HOME 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

[Seaside Branch of the Queen's Hospital for Children , London , E. 2 ) 

Maintained by Voluntary Contributions 

Since the Home was opened in 1911 over 6,000 children 
from London's poorest areas have received the benefits of 
skilled medical and nursing treatment. 

“Eight Pounds a Day Just Pays Our Way” 

BUT THAT EIGHT POUNDS IS HARD TO FIND 


Dl CflCC CCkin A n JET unuf in The Secretary, THE LITTLE FOLKS HOME FUND, The Queen's 
rLtHoC OliIU ft Will S1US3 LU Hospital for Children, Hackney Road, E.2. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for i is a year. See below. 
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Every Thursday 2 d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Peter Puck on Umpires 

Perplexing is an umpire’s job ; 
Of that there is but little 
doubt. 

When batsmen happen to be in, 

He has to say if they are out! 

Heads and Tails 

\Yhat fish beheaded makes 
a girl’s name ? 

What animal curtailed will 
name a river ? 

What fruit beheaded means 
to wander ? 

What bird beheaded re¬ 
mains a bird ? 

What flower beheaded be¬ 
comes a liquid ? Answer next week 

Remember This 

pHE difference between rising 
every morning at six and 
eight in the course of forty 
years amounts to about 29,000 
hours, or well over three years. 
Think of this when next you 
find it difficult to get up in 
the morning. 

Ici on Parle Fran?ais 



La barriere Le taureau 

gate bull 

Jenny a couru Is long du chemin 
jusqu’a ce qu’elle arrival a une 
barriere. De F autre cote -se 
trouvait un grand taureau noir! 

Jenny ran along the lane till she 
came to a gate. On the other side 
stood a big black bull ! 

Distant Relations 

Why are postage stamps in a 
sheet like distant rela¬ 
tions ? Because they are only 
slightly connected. 

The Put-It-Off 

j\Jy friend, have you Jieard of the 
town of Yawn, 

On the banks of the River Slow, 
Where blossoms the Wait-a-while 
flower fair. 

Where the Sometime-or-other 
scents the air, 

And the soft Go-easys grow ? 

It lies in the valley of What’s-the- 
use, 

In the province of Let-us-slide ; 
That tired feeling is native there ; 
It’s the home of the listless I-don’t 

Where the Put-it-offs abide. 

Caught 

Q-ladys came home from 
school with the news that 
she had taken down a long 
piece of dictation without a 
single mistake.' Her brother 
George, who was fond of 
teasing his sister, said that 
he. was pleased to hear of this 
success, but he could dictate a 


In the Countryside Now 



An. amazing bird 
the yoaa<£ 
cjoodpecKiZr as 
ir clings- fb the 
bark atar the 
ne^rVu^ hole/ 
ir is speckled 
at firer, and , 
does nor b .ova 
the madmflozat 
Colour? oF The 
adult" uiaftl 
tbuz. oaramn 
moultT 


"Tfie I £af-cutter bee 
CUTS be a a fi fa! 
round pieces frorn 
rose-tree leaves To 
form the ends of 
her cell. Narroco - 
piece.*? are used for 
The sides 
The cell finished*., 
arxd h.er 

laid , Sh.<r 

dies 





<b .<l goldfinch 
is increasing 
over the 
c ou ntr y 1 1 ha n ks 
To the protection 

acts and rhe 
decreased 
'demand tor 
wild birds in 
cages. Iris a 
valuable farm bird , it's 
I chief food beih^ thistle 
l 3 seed. 


The large skipper * 
bdtrerfly is dull in colour* 
and easily mistaken for 
a moth 

The name is derived 
from the 
raarmer in 
which fhe 1 
Insect" 
skips 

from, 
flower 
flower 



sentence of seven simple one- 
syllable words that she could 
not write down. 

Gladys at once took a pencil 
and piece of paper and an¬ 
nounced that she was ready ; 
but when George dictated the 
sentence she had to admit that 
she could not write it down in 
seven words. 

What was it ? A nswer next week 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
June 4. George III born . 1738 

5. Edmund de Langley, 1st 

Duke of York, bom . 1341 

6. Ludovico Ariosto, Italian 

poet, died . . . 1533 

7. John Rennie bom . .1761 

8. Sir Samuel White Baker, 

explorer, born . .1821 

9. William Lilly died . . 1681 

10. Frederick Barbarossadied 1190 



Northern Lights 

YYhere could we build a 
house with the windows 
in all four walls facing south ? * 
At the North Pole. 


Is This Your County ? 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Neptune is in the 
south-west. 

In the morning 
Venus, Jupiter, 
and Saturn are 
in the east, and 
Mars is in the 
south. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
moon as it may 
be seen at eight o’clock on Tues¬ 
day morning, June 6. 

New Mother Hubbard 

J-Jere is an old nursery rhyme. 

written in the style of a 
cross word puzzle : 

Old Mother Hubbard went to the 
receptacle for nourishment 
To get her poor dog an osseous 
titbit. 

When she got there the cupboard 
was entirely denuded of its 
contents, 

And so the poor doggie got the 
opposite of any. 

Not Quite Right 

Jt is said that a little learning 
is a dangerous thing, but 
it can also be amusing. A 
schoolboy* wrote that one of 
the chief clauses in Magna 
Carta was that no free man 
should be put to death with¬ 
out his own consent. 

Transposition 

Jo see me whole, observe a spring, 
But headless, listen. I’m "a 
thing . . 

You’ll find among the kine. 

Again, transposed, I’m at the 
farm ; 

Reverse, and I shall cause alarm 
Mid forest, wood, and pine. 

Answer next week 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Peter Puck’s Fun Fair 
Bird Names. Crooked. Crowned. 


"Tew of us know what a map of ^, uut , cu wuwnc 

our county looks like. Do you Warrens. Robbing. Bowlers. Pattern 
know this one ? Ansiver next week Town in Maze. Norwich 


The CN Cross Word Puzzle 
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Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among Ike clues. Answer next week 


■ Reading -Across. 2. Journey- made 
by Scouts. 6. To declare positively. 
10, Exists. 12. Thin. 14, South Africa.* 
15. A stretch of open grassland. 17, 
The positive electric pole. 18. Used in 
rowing a boat. 19. An Indian potentate. 
21. Redbreast; 23. Flavour. 24. To 
expand. 25. A puzzle. 27. Bird nur¬ 
series. 29, Undivided. 30. Surrounded 
by. 33. A yard and a quarter. 34. 
Manuscript.* 35. Ineffective. 37. Old 
form of you. 38, Meat and vegetables 
cooked together. 39. A funeral fire. 


Reading Down. 1. Oven for baking 
bricks. 3. Royal Society.* 4. Com¬ 
plicated. 5. To know. 6. To join one 
thing to another. 7. In a shifting 
manner. 8. East Riding.* 9. To gain 
money by work. 11. Four make one 
year. 13. To ‘incline the head as a 
token of assent. 14. Holy. 16. To 
humble. 18. Corpulent. 20. Poetic 
form of open. 22. Poem composed for 
some special occasion. 25. Ostentatious 
display. 26. High, rocky hill. 28. A 
small sledge. 31. Cry of a cat. 32. To 
pinch sharply with the fingers. 35. 
aint.* 36. Edwardus Rex.* 


I 


Tafes Before Bedtime 

Lilies of the Valley 

T t was not until after Norman 
* .had come out of the 
florist’s without the bunch of 
lilies of the valley he had 
hoped to buy that he had his 
great idea. 

He would go to Lowbridge 
and get some there ! 

They were just shutting the 
gates for the train. He could 
easily get a ticket and be 
there in five minutes. 

You must not think it was 
his mother’s birthday, or 
anything like that. It was 
just a sunny spring day, and 
the thought of the half- 
crown in his pocket that 
Uncle John had given him 
made him so happy that he 
felt he must do something 
special with it. And that is- 
how he came to think of 
buying his mother some of 
her favourite flowers. 

The train was just puffing 
in as he dashed up the steps 
of the bridge, two at a time. 
He would certainly have 
caught it if it had not been 
for the lady with the parcels. 

“ Oh, I am, so sorry ! ” 
Norman exclaimed, as he 
bumped into her and sent the 
- parcels flying in all directions. 

” So you should be,” she 
said grimly, and it sounded as 
if she thought he had done it 
on purpose. 

By the time he had rescued 
her last parcel the train had 
gone. 

The ticket collector grinned 
cheerfully as Norman went 
slowly back. “ Keeping your 
ticket for the next train ? ” 
he asked jovially. 

But Norman knew that the 
next train would not be due 
for half an hour, and he cer¬ 
tainly couldn’t wait for that. 

The sun was still shining 
when he began to climb the 
hill on his way home, but the 
parcel he was carrying that had 
felt so light before began to get 
heavier and heavier. 

Then, just when he was 
“nearly home, he saw the 
flow er girl. She w T as standing 
still and . appeared In great 
distress, turning her pockets 
inside-out as if she had lost 
something. 

“ It’s my ticket to Low- 
bridge// she explained, when 
Norman asked if he could 
help. “ It’s gone. I’ll have 
to go back and look for it, I 
suppose.” 

“You needn't. Take mine; 
I don't want it,” cried Nor¬ 
man, thrusting it into her 
hands. Then, to save her 
thanks, he went on quickly: 
” Have you any lilies of the 
valley ? I’d like to buy a 
bunch if you have.” 

“ Why, bless you. I’ll give 
you some!” exclaimed the girl, 
and picked him out the 
prettiest she could find. 

And so Norman’s mother 
had her flow r ers after all. 


Your Childs Life- 
Beyond fhe Price 
of Pennies 



There is danger in saving 
on Home Remedies- 
Ask Your Doctor 

One point on which all doctors, nurses and 
child welfare experts agree is — Never 
give your child unknown remedies without 
asking your doctor first. 

All mothers know this, but not all prac¬ 
tise* it. Often the instinct to save a few 
pennies by buying " something just as 
good ” overcomes their caution. 

So when your little one has an upset 
stomach, is sick and bilious, get ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia.* Then you can rest assured 
that you have the safest and best antacid 
that money can buy* 

Prescribed by doctors and used by 
nurses, ‘ Milk of Magnesia * is the ideal 
preparation for a child. It sv r eetens a sour 
stomach in a few minutes. It cools the 
blood and gently regulates the bowels a3 
nothing else can. 

Many mothers find * Milk of Magnesia * 
brand Tablets handy. Their pleasant 
mint flavour appeals very strongly to 
children, w T ho take them eagerly. 

Obtainable everywhere. 

*Milk of Magnesia’ 1/3 and 2/6 (Treble Size) 
Also ‘Milk of Magnesia’ Tablets 6d., 1/-, 
2/- and 3/6. 


‘ MILK of 
MAGNESIA’ 


Milk of Magnesia * is the trade mark of , 
Phillips' preparation of Magnesia. 
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IN CARTONS 

r, 3 °... 6° 

A!so3°Qtr.lb. loose. 

Of oil good confectioner* 
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